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How the Automobile 
Builds a Community 


All money invested by the residents of a community in 
economical transportation returns itself many fold. 


First, an economically motorized community is a live trad- 
ing territory with heavy bank clearings, good freight 
business, and good stores. What was once a small town has 
become the center of a large territory because its trading 
radius has increased from five miles to fifty miles. 


~ Second, in the train of the automobile follow good high- 


ways, increased values of the city, suburban and country 
real estate, city and roadside garages, filling stations and 
accessory stores. All this automotive development tends to 
draw tourists, build hotels, attract new industries and new 
residents; in fact, observation proves that the automobile 
is a greater developer of territory than the railroad and is 
broader in its covering power. 


The old idea that the automobile is a luxury, withdrawing 
funds from a community is no longer tenable. Eighty per 
cent of all automobiles now in use cost less than $1,000 and 
ar2 used chiefly to save productive time and energy. 


The best investment of the funds of any community is in 
economical transportation that increases the efficiency and 
earning power of its citizens and the prosperity of the whole 
territory of which it is the trading. center. - 


Chevrolet Motor Company 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Detroit, Mich. 


In Canada—Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 
. 
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The Value of a Good 


Reputation 


HE constant efforts of the Nuckasee Manufacturing 

Company, of Greenville, S.C., to improve the quality of 
their SUSSEX underwear and sleeping garments, has built 
up for them an enviable reputation as manufacturers, which 
has become tangible as good will in an ever increasing 
business. 


Our work included modernizing the interior of an old build- 
ing to help make possible economical production. 


Out of our intensive experience of nearly a quarter century 
in assisting over 800 manufacturing projects to attain more 
economical and better production, we can offer Sirrine Serv- 
ice, in practically every field of industry and in the proper 
solution of difficulties common to most industrial plants. 


“Picks to the Minute” and “Factories for the Future” sketch 
the story in word and picture with more detail. Other 
books are: “Rivers in Harness”—hydro-electric; “Getting 
the Most out of Steam”—steam power plants and process 
work; “Contentment under Roof’— industrial villages; 
Examinations and Industrial Surveys.” Your request for 
one or all of these will receive prompt attention. 


A conference with a member of this 
organization involves no obligation 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Greenville South Carolina 
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GOING TO THE 


DEMOCRATIC 


NATIONAL 


CONVENTION? 
Che CAaldorf-Astoria 


Headquarters of the Democratic National Committee 


Offers this Suggestion: 


Many desiring to attend the Convention may 
find it difficult to obtain suitable accommoda- 
tions in New York at that time. 


It is well, therefore, to remember that The 
Waldorf’s Philadelphia affiliation—The Belle- 
vue-Stratford—is but two hours away— 


—that express trains run “every hour on the 
hour” between the two cities— 


—that the New York terminus, the Pennsylvania 
station, is but five minutes’ walk from the Con- 
vention Hall. 

—that regular rates will prevail at The 


Bellevue and charged on d during the 
time rooms are occupied 


—and that the same facilities for en- 
tertainment and service which have 
made The Waldorf headquarters for 
most of the important gatherings in 
* New York, are to be found in like de- 
gree at The Bellevue-Stratford—“The 
Waldorf-Astoria of Philadelphia.” 


For reservations during the Convention 
write or wire 


THE BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


Broad and Walnut Streets Philadelphia 


James P. A. O’Conor, Managing Director 
Boomer-du Pont Properties Corporation 
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| pee the first cost of the plant to the pro- 
duction ang sale of the completed article, it is 
usual for branch plants in the great San Francisco 
Bay Industrial District to “beat the daylights” out 
of the old folks at home. 


That may be why new factories are established 
here every working day in the year,and find them- 
selves face to face with this growing market of 
nine million prosperous people, instead of trying 
to sell to them through the back door. 


These husky children of eastern manufacturing 
concerns are a great comfort to their parents, es- 
pecially when business elsewhere is slack, as it 
sometimes is. Here business is good and getting 
better right straight along. In the San Francisco 


Piha 


The factory here shown can. be built in the San Francisco 
Bay Industrial District at a cost of two dollars a square . 
foot. Climatic advantages are largely responsible for this 
low cost as well as for a higher labor efficiency. 


Bay District alone is a market of a million people, 
living better than any similar group in America, 
within reach of delivery trucks, and the nine con- 
tiguous counties include one-third of the popu- 
lation and nearly one-third of the wealth of all 
California. 


Whatever your present market may be, it is 
possible that this growing market would do you 
some good. Californians Inc.,a non-profit organi- 
zation of citizens and institutions interested in the 
sound development of the State, is now prepared 
to make you a report covering conditions in your 
own business and applying to your own plant. 
This report will be wholly disinterested and au- 
thentic. We desire only such new industries as can 
profitably locate here in the natural and actual 
focus of this entire territory. Write to us if you 
are interested. Address: 


Have your secretary fill in and mail this coupon 


‘ rnians | Inc: 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Send me specific infor- 
mation about my op- 
portunities in the San 
Fraz: ciscoBayIndustrial 











District. 140 MONTGOMERY ST., ROOM 802 
NAME FIRM NAME — 
ADDRESS Our product 
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See America First 





yoy 
Wilds in Comfort 


Glacier 


NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to September 15 


See the wild heart of the Rockies comfortably, conveniently. In Glacier 
Park you may tour over the mountain highways in roomy, easy-riding 
motor busses, 

You can get right into these friendly mountains and know them. You 
can answer their soul-stirring appeal. 

And best of all you can enjoy this wonderful vacation-land as you wish 
—do as you please when you please. Ride horse-back — hike — fish. 
Modern hotels and rustic chalet camps insure restful comfort and good 
meals. All expense tours 1 to 7 days or longer if desired. Glacier- 
Yellowstone circuit tours, 


Visit Pacific Northwest 


Through trains from Chicago and Kansas City via Burlington Route— 
Great Northern Railway (main line) to Glacier Park, Spokane, Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland. Free side trip to Vancouver, B. C. and return, 
En route to the Pacific Northwest, Alaska or California, visit Lake 
Chelan and Rainier and Crater Lake National Parks. Visit both 
parks on one trip. 

For free information or booklets apply any ticket 

or tourist agent or offices Great Northern Railway 
226 West Adams Street Longacre Building 

Chicago, Ill. New York, N.Y 
214 Empire Building 516 Railway Exchange 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 
A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Low Fares via 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 


Finest train to Pacific Northwest 
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Wayside Repairs 
in 1901 


OY D. CHAPIN, 
chairman of the Hud- 
son Motor Car Co., 
who started with Olds back 
in 1901, tells this anecdote: 

“One day one of the Olds 
engineers and I were re- 
turning from a visit to the 
Wilson body plant. When 
we were about a mile away 
the steering spring broke. 
We worked with the thing 
for awhile without result; 
then we lifted the little car 
around in the road and 
guided it back again by 
kicking the front wheels, 
my companion having as- 
sured me that in a little 
shop adjoining the body 
plant was a very clever 
mechanician and inventor 
who could fix us up. 

“I was willing to be 
shown but will confess that 
I did not feel much enthu- 
siasm when I saw his shop, 
which was nothing more 
than a leanto against the 
larger building. 


A Mechanician 
with a Future 


“We went in and found 
a slender, blue-overalled 
man in charge who came 
out to see what was wrong 
with our car. As soon as 
he went to work I saw that 
he was an expert mechani- 
cian, and his interest in 
what he was doing was 
compelling. He bolted a 
plate on our broken spring 
and before long he had us 
on our way. 

“As we left the shop my 
companion waved a fare- 
well and called out: 

“‘*Much obliged to you, 
Henry.’ ; 

“To-day that mechani- 
cian is the richest man in 
the world. 

“It was Henry Ford.” 

Chapin’s career, told by 
O..D. Foster in Forbes for 
May 10, abounds in many 
almost forgotten incidents 
of the early days of the 
motor car. 
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Is New Era About to Dawn 


in Europe? 


Hopeful View of Effect of Coming Events Abroad 


in Europe? 

I, for one, believe that we 
are at last nearing the settlement 
of the all-important reparations 
problem. 

Doubtless Germany will insist 
upon a limit being set to the total 
amount she must finally pay. And 
probably other requests will be 
made. 

But it is difficult to see how Ger- 
many can afford not to embrace 
this opportunity to work out her 
salvation. 

Should she again exhibit insin- 
cerity and seek to kick over the 
traces, then the world is likely to 
keep its soldiers at home no mat- 
ter how far France may choose to 
march her armies into Germany. 

It is inconceivable that respon- 
sible German statesmen would 
choose this alternative. 

The very fact that American 
bankers recent- 


[ a more peaceful day dawning 


By B. C. Forbes 


the Reparations Commission andits 
acceptance by Germany as a basis 
for negotiations. By the middle of 
this month sterling had touched 
the high point of the year, French 
francs advanced to the best level 
in six months, while Italian, Bel- 
gian and other European ex- 
changes likewise reflected distinct 
improvement in international sen- 
timent. 

Of course, there have been so 
many futile conferences and so 
many fruitless negotiations be- 
tween Germany and Allied inter- 
ests during the last five years that 
the world naturally has become 
extremely skeptical. Nevertheless, 
I believe that the greatest optim- 
ism is justified in this instance. 

More. Should Germany, after 
bargaining for certain modifica- 
tions, loyally accept the Dawes 
plan and address herself earnestly 
to living up to it, I believe the 


consequences are likely to have a 
tremendous effect on sentiment 
and on activity in our own country 
and in other countries. 

Compared with these latest 
reparation developments and the 
possible outcome, all other recent 
happenings affecting business are 
of secondary importance. 

Frankly, trade has shown irreg- 
ularity; so have securities; em- 
ployment has fallen off a little; 
railroad traffic has not equalled: 
the volume of a year ago; grain 
growers have again experienced 
disappointment; steel buying has 
not kept pace with the record- 
breaking production; many auto- 
mobile manufacturers have cur- 
tailed output pending the expected 
rush of buying with the advent of 
warmer weather; metal prices have 
weakened; packing products have 
declined; sugar is cheaper; March 
shows a net adverse balance in our 

trade and finan- 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding’”’ 


Fact and 


Comment 


By the Editor 


Every time a noted -financial or business leader retires 
or dies openings are created for young leaders of the right 
stuff. For example, F. A. Vanderlip is withdrawing from 
all his directorships. What happens? Young men who 

have been making their mark step 


YOUNG into these positions of honor and 
gary influence. The tragic death of A. H. 
THE FRONT Smith, president of the New York 


Central, brought a chain of impor- 
tant promotions. One veteran who is constantly bringing 
younger giants to the front is George F. Baker. Within 
the last year or two he has been responsible for the eleva- 
tion of more than half-a-dozen men to either very big 
positions or very important directorates. Like the late 
J. P. Morgan, Mr. Baker is an expert picker of youngish 
men. The growing practice of making oldish presidents 
of big institutions and corporations chairman of the board 
has made it possible to give a larger number of younger- 
school leaders promofion to presidencies. Many leaders 
of the old-school type were jealous of their place and 
power, and did not relish the idea of sharing the highest 
honors with any younger man. There are still a few of 
this type left. Fortunately for the comers of to-day, 
however, many of the men who now head enormous enter- 
prises take a more liberal view, and gladly become chair- 
man in order to be able to reward signal merit by elevation 
to the presidency. 

In short, there never was a time when so many dazzling 
opportunities were opening up for younger men capable 
of filling them. 

* * x 
Get het up and you're not likely to get steam up. 
* * * 


A New York Central Railroad director died in the 
subway on his way home from a meeting of the board. 
At the next month’s meeting, following a long-established 
custom, Chauncey Depew, chairman of the board, pre- 

sented a memorial resolution to be 


TRAGIC inscribed in the minutes and, taste- 
——— fully engrossed, presented to the 
ANECDOTE deceased director’s family. Presi- 


dent A. H. Smith read the resolu- 
tion. It was couched in beautiful language, revealing in 
every phrase the master touch of Mr. Depew. “I move,” 
said President Smith, “that we all offer up a prayer that 
Senator Depew be spared to outlive all of us so that we 
can have our memorial drawn up as only he can do it.” 

“I looked around the directors’ table,” Mr. Depew 
related to me the other day, “and remarked to myself that, 
of all the men there present, Mr. Smith was the most 
robust and that there was little likelihood of any one at 
that table being left to draw up any resolution when his 
time came. I was in my ninetieth year; Mr. Smith wasn’t 
sixty-three. At the very next meeting of the directors it 
was my sad duty to draw up a memorial resolution on 
the death of Mr. Smith.” 





Our political investigators were having a delightful 
picnic calling to Washington all sorts of crooks. and 
encouraging them to make the wildest of statements with- 
out asking them for one iota of proof. Everybody was 

invited to come and throw mud. But 


POLITICAL when a little investigation into one 
INVESTIGATORS i i 
DON’T LIKE or two of the investigators was 


TO BE INVESTIGATED started—oh, what a holler was 

raised! Senator Wheeler of Mon- 
tana, who has shared the limelight with that other arch- 
investigator, Senator Walsh, of Montana, bellowed like 
a gored ox when he was indicted by a Grand Jury com- 
posed of his fellow citizens in his own state. When 
charges were made against certain other Washington 
Solons they likewise fumed and condemned the motives 
of those instigating the charges. It was all right, in the 
eyes of the politicians, for them to drag President 
Coolidge, the late President Harding, Secretary Mellon 
and anybody and everybody else through the mire; but it 
was lese-majeste when the politicians were given a little 
dose of their own medicine. The inquisitors applauded 
Senator Couzens when he dipped his hand into his own 
pocket to hire a star muckraker to “prosecute” Secretary 
Mellon, and they foamed at the mouth when President 
Coolidge put his foot down on such condemnable 
procedure. 

The sober and serious truth would appear to be that 
there have been conditions in Washington calling for 
investigation and exposure. But, having once tasted 
blood, the leaders of the chase lost their heads and 
indulged in reckless, uncalled-for, unwarranted tactics, 
throwing to the winds all sense of judicial restraint. It 
has become painfully evident that the leading probers have 
their eye on the November election rather than on reforms. 

* * * 

The most effective fires don’t give off most smoke, re- 
member. 

* * * 

Work to-day or want to-morrow. 

* * * 


Before a presidential election the politicians regard 
almost as a saint any man who will give a large campaign 
contribution. But after the election is over, and when it 
appears as if political capital could be made by inquiring 

into campaign contributions, then 


POLITICIANS the politicians seek to paint the near- 
—ee saint as the blackest of scheming 
CONTRIBUTIONS sinners. This is the rankest of 


hypocrisy. I do not believe there is 
a single business man who would not welcome the doing 
away with campaign contributions entirely. Furthermore, 
I do not believe that one business man in a thousand who 
is importuned to make a contribution figures that he will 
be repaid with interest in the form of political favors. 
Business men would much rather be allowed to attend 
strictly to their own affairs, and not be coaxed or coerced 
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H. Smith. 


into handing over large sums for electioneering. The 
present system of financing our presidential campaigns is 
all wrong. It is unfair to both parties; perhaps a little 
more unfair to the Democrats than to the Republicans. 
It is still more unfair to business men. What the best 
remedy would be, I do not know. But a remedy is 
urgently needed. 

* x * 

A contract has caused many an employee to contract. 
x x * 


P. E. Crowley has won the residency of the New York 
Central lines because he had ..1astered the art of handling 
man and handling traffic, and because the directors knew 
that every one of the 175,000 men throughout the system 

wanted “P. E.” to be made A. H. 


WHAT ANNOYED Smith’s successor. The following 


oo” little incident, related to me by one 
HEAD of Mr. Crowley’s intimate asso- 


ciates, illumines his make-up: “Mr. 
Crowley never by any chance loses his temper or becomes 
rattled. I remember once, however, when he showed dis- 
tinctly that he was very much annoyed. He got a letter— 
he was then vice-president—from a conductor asking for 
an interview. When the conductor appeared Mr. Crowley 
asked him why he thought it was necessary to write him 
a letter in order to get in to see him. ‘I have been trying 
for some time to see the superintendent and haven’t been 
able yet to see him,’ replied the conductor. This greatly 
upset Mr. Crowley, for it had always been his policy to 
keep an open door to any and every man on the road who 
wanted to come to him about any matter whatsoever.” 

I have had an interesting talk with Mr. Crowley, the 
ex-messenger boy of the Erie, who now presides over the 
New York Central’s 17,000 miles of road, and I hope to 
give “Forbes” readers a character sketch of him in an 
early issue. 

* * * 
Truth is as a straight line, a lie as a tangled skein. 


* * * 
Absorb to spread. 
* * * 
Chronic “kidders” usually are kids mentally. 
x * * 


Achievement, nothing else, spells satisfaction. 


(Left) HARLAN F. STONE, 
of New York City, former 
Dean of Columbia Law School, 
who has been appointed At- 
torney General of the United 
States by President Coolidge. 


(Right) PATRICK E. CROW- 
LEY, once a telegraph mes- 
senger, was elected president 
of the New York Central 
Lines to succeed the late A. 












The fellow who gets along is the one who keeps going 
all the time. 


Most of our foundation-laying is done out of sight. 
* * * 


W ork or want. 
7” a: * 


Be interested in the “how” of your job and the “How 
much?” unll take care of itself. 


* * * 


Being given a roll-top desk doesn’t make you a 
top-notcher. 

+ * * 

Go to almost any city that is coming impressively to the 
front and you will find, nine times in ten, the explanation 
is that the progressive pace is being set by one or two or 
three unusually brainy, enterprising, ambitious leaders. 

Where there is no leadership, cities 


CITIES stagnate. The whole states of North 
en and South Carolina, for example, 
BY MEN are being stimulated by the energetic 


development of cheap electric power 
by James B. Duke and by his cotton manufacturing activi- 
ties. I was particularly struck in Greensboro, N. C., by 
what even one enterprising family can do for a city. It 
is no exaggeration to say that a new and greater Greens- 
boro has arisen through the work of the Cone family. 
This family started cotton mills there; at first on a small 
scale. But Moses Cone proved a veritable genius, and 
developed the business year after year. The second 
generation of this family also is richly endowed with 
brains, and the enterprise is now being conducted on a 
larger scale than ever before. It may interest manu fac- 
turers and other employers to know that the Cones have 
always believed in taking a very warm interest in the well- 
being and happiness of their people. They feel that it 
isn’t enough simply to demand a certain number of hours’ 
work and give a certain amount of pay in return. They 
have accepted responsibility for seeing that proper living 
conditions were provided, that recreation facilities were 
furnished, and that there was reasonable opportunity for 
social life. Is it not true of business enterprises just as it 
is of individuals that there has to be giving before there 
is getting? 
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HE Dawes plan, in my 
judgment, is destined 
to prove a Star in the 


Dawes 








Star in the East 


| country will exceed all ex- 
pectations. 

The following summary 
contains the gist of the 
Dawes Experts’ Committee 
report to the Reparations 
Commission, which was 
unanimously endorsed by 


Plan a 














East. 

I believe it marks the 
dawning of a new era in 
Europe. 

I believe Germany will 
accept it after prevailing 


upon the Allies to set a definite limit to the total amount 
to be paid ultimately. 

No other feasible course is open to Germany. 

Rejection of the Dawes plan by Germany would be 
hailed by France as giving her carte blanche to throttle 
German industry and to take whatever military measure 
she desires. 

It is inconceivable that Germany would choose to deal 
with France rather than with the international organiza- 
tion provided for in the Dawes plan. 

All hope of being able to disrupt the Allies must now 
be abandoned by Germany since the Dawes plan received 
the support of every country represented on it and that it 
was promptly accepted unanimously by the Reparations 
Commission. 

Of course, Germany will doubtless spar for better terms. 
Without question, she will demand that she be informed 
of the total amount she must finally pay, a demand that 
the Reparations Commission cannot in conscience refuse 
to grant. She will probably haggle over the date for 
starting payments and the amounts to be paid during the 
first few years. 

But that Germany will accept the plan in due course 
would appear to be inevitable, a certainty. 

The plan itself must be regarded as eminently fair— 
once a reasonable limit is set to the total payments. 

The experts have thoroughly demonstrated that Ger- 
many is in a position to pay. 

They have demonstrated how thoroughly Germany 
hoodwinked investors and speculators throughout the 
world into buying worthless German marks. 

They have demonstrated how astutely German financial 
and business interests succeeded in placing their funds 
beyond the reach of the German Government. 

They have demonstrated that it would be an unthink- 
able injustice were the German people to be allowed to 
go scot-free when the victors in the war are all strug- 
gling under crushing taxation as a result of meeting 
the war started by Germany. 

They have, in short, demonstrated that Germany should 
pay and can pay reparations. Seeing that financial assist- 
ance from America, from Britain and from other coun- 
tries will be necessary to carry out the plan, and knowing 
that such financial assistance will not be forthcoming 
unless she accepts the plan in good faith and announces 
her sincere determination to live up to it, Germany has 
every reason to come forward and meet the situation fairly 
and squarely and honorably. 

After she does this, I don’t believe it will be found im- 
possible to raise in this country and other countries the 
relatively moderate loans necessary to set the plan in 
motion. 

I, for one, am distinctly hopeful over the outcome of the 
negotiations with Germany. 

Also, I believe that the effect upon business in this 


that body: 


1. Germany is to pay the utmost within the limit of her 
capacity, on a sliding scale, starting the first year at 1,000,000,000 
gold marks. 

2. The industry of Germany is to be mortgaged tp raise 
revenues to pay the Treaty of Versailles charges, and, in addi- 
tion, revenues are to be provided from taxes and railway opera- 
tion. 

3. As soon as conditions permit, a foreign loan of 800,000,000 
gold marks is recommended to meet the immediate obligations 
of the Treaty. 


4. An “index of prosperity,” based on factors of home indus- 
try, is to be established, to enable the creditor nations to share 
in the improvement of Germany. 

5. A bank of issue is to be set up to aid in stabilizing German 
currency. 


6. A control organization consisting of a trustee for railway 
and industrial bonds, three commissioners of railway, bank and 
other revenues, and an agent for reparation payments, is recom- 
mended. 


7. France and Belgium are required to relinquish economic 
control of occupied territory, but are not required to withdraw 
their troops at once. 


The Committee suggests these sources from which the first 
payment of 1,000,000,000 gold marks be derived: a foreign loan 
of 200,000,000 marks and part interest on railway bonds. In the 
second year the payment will be 1,220,000,000, derived from in- 
terest on railway bonds and on 5,000,000,000 debentures issued 
against the industries of Germany, and from budget contributions. 
In the third year total payment of 1,200,000,000 gold marks, to 
be derived from the above sources, and from transport tax. In 
the fourth year a payment of 1,750,000,000 gold marks derived 
from the same sources. In the fifth year, 2,500,000,000 gold 
marks, to be derived from the same sources. 


The fifth year is to be considered the standard year, and that 
amount will rule for so long as reparations are paid. The Com- 
mittee makes no recommendation as to the duration of payments, 
this decision being within the functions of the Reparations 
Commission. 


The Committee places the German budget at 110,000,000 gold 
marks for 1926-27, 500,000,000 for 1927-28, and 1,250,000,000 for 
1928-29. Taxes are to include a levy on incomes, a special tax 
on those who have profited by depreciation of currency, and par- 
ticular taxes, such as are found in other nations—for example, 
a tobacco monopoly. It is suggested that there be a tax on petrol 
or a supplementary duty on motor cars, or a combination of these. 
It is also recommended that inheritance taxes be increased, and 
the transport tax, or excess fare charged by the railways and paid 
directly to the Government, be continued. 

The railways are valued at 26,000,000,000 gold marks and under 
capable management should be able to earn a fair return on this 
figure. Their funded debt has been discharged by the depreciation 
of the mark and they are free from this burden. The Commit- 
tee recommends the railways issue 11,000,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds, bearing 5 per cent. interest. The railways will also issue 
2,000,000,000 preferred and 13,000,000,000 common stock, one half 
of the preferred and all the common to go to the German Gov- 
ernment and be sold by it for reparation payments. 


German industry is to contribute 5,000,000,000 gold marks 
through issuance of first mortgage bonds bearing 5 per cent. in- 
terest. Agriculture is to be exempted from this obligation. 

The foreign loan of 800,000,000 gold marks is primarily for the 
establishment of the new bank and to insure stabilization of cur- 
rency. It is not believed that Germany will have any difficulty in 
establishing this credit as the Commission looks for an influx of 
capital to Germany as soon as a definite scheme of reparation 
payments has been adopted. 


The “index of prosperity” is necessary in view of the rapid 
recovery Germany is likely to make during the next few years. 
It will also be an incentive to Germany, assuring, in a way, that 


(Continued on page 128) 
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Hugo Stinnes, Germany’s industrial Napoleon, has paid 
the ordained penalty. He is dead at fifty-five—dead from 
over-work. He attempted too much. He sought to carry 


too much in his own head and on his own shoulders. His 
was a one-man structure. He 

STINNES believed himself the chosen instru- 

. yoy ment of God, and thought there was 
PENALTY no limit to what he could achieve. 


He came to regard himself as a 
veritable Atlas, able to carry the whole world. Having 
such an exaggerated idea of his own talents he found 
nobody worthy of sharing his responsibilities. He and he 
alone had to do everything. He scurried hither and 
thither, always seeing things for himself and doing things 
' by himself. He was to eclipse Napoleon. Not satisfied 

with dominating the mines and industries and ships and 
banks and hotels and newspapers and forests of Germany, 
he reached out to bring foreign countries under his power. 
His main ambition was not to re-create a Greater 
Germany ; his dominating ambition was to create a Stinnes 
the Greatest. 
Like Harriman in his day and Ford in our own day, 
Stinnes did not realize that no tree ever quite reaches 
_ heaven, that there are limitations to what one frail human 
being can accomplish. And he has paid the penalty. 


* * * 
There are times to stand pat and times to budge. 
* * * 


The grudger often ends up by doing drudgery. 


Two-Line 


At least Congress has a “working” minority. 
* * * 

Are “To Let” signs beginning to appear in your neigh- 
borhood, too? 

* * * 

Dr. Eliot ts right. Next to the Bible a bank book is the 
best book of ail. 

* * * 

Looks as if Dawes has brought the dawn of a new era 
m Europe. 

* * * 

Fewer prices are falling. 

* * * 

Re the attack on Mellon: Pinchot apparently was pinch- 
hitting for Couzens. 

* 2 @ 

Dictator Mussolini, raised to power by Black Shirts, has 
now been clothed with constitutional authority—a notable 
triumph. 

* * * 

Hoover figures a “net balance” against the U. S. of 

$152,000,000 sz 1923. We can stand it. 
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Blessings often come disguised. The failure of 
thousands of wheat farmers in the Northwest will 
unquestionably prove a blessing. The boll weevil 
is destined to prove a blessing to the South. The loss 

of his position has proved the 


BLESSINGS turning point of many a man’s 
aa career. A period of acute de- 
DISGUISED pression has paved the way for 


the revival of success of innu- 
merable concerns. Henry Ford declares that the hard 
work of farming can be done in twenty-four days 
a year given proper equipment. It has been brought 
home to wheat farmers more pointedly than ever 
before that they must bestir themselves to utilize 
better than they have heretofore utilized their long 
stretches of semi-idle time, and there is every pros- 
pect that a greater percentage of wheat farmers will 
hereafter adopt ways and means of using their time 
more profitably. The boll weevil has stirred the 
South to introduce crop diversification and to foster 
the development ‘of industries. Losing his job has 
thrown many a young man out of a deadly rut and 
started him on an upward journey. Hard times have 
forced business concerns to effect economies, improve 
efficiency, lower overhead and strengthen their sys- 
tem of distribution. And so it goes in many walks 
of life. Only game fish, it has been said, swim up- 
stream. Steel is strengthened by hammering. So, 
very often, are men made of the right stuff. 


Editorials 


Many stocks look cheap. 
* « ¢ 


Washington is doing a lot of linen washing. 
* * «© 
Leland charges that Ford’s promised payment of Leland 
Motor Car stockholders flivvered. Henry has no use for 
stockholders now that he ss rich, 


* * * 
110,000,000 people consume a lot, remember. 
* * * 


Few responsible people have any preference for the 
proposed preferential shipping rates. 
* * * 


Oil is becoming less watery, pricewise. 
* * * 


Watch political events in South Africa. 
dynamite for the British Empire. 


They contain 


SS 
“Hodcarriers Earning $1.25 an Hour.’ That won't 
last long. 
* * * 


Still looks like Coolidge. 








Beginning with the next number the price of “Forbes’’ will be 25 cents a copy, 


$5 a year. Present subscribers should take advantage of the offer on page 83. 
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for Over Half a Century 


An Interview with the President of a Concern Which Has 
Had Only Two Differences with Customers in 58 Years 


concern which for twenty- 
five years has had on its 
customer list every wholesale 
house of record in its line in this 
country and a majority of the rec- 
ognized hardware jobbers in the 
rest of the world, there must be 
“a story.” 
When this same concern has 
had a record of 25 per cent. 
average growth annually 


B=: OF a manufacturing 


By William S. Dutton 


making every move count for 
something of permanent value in 
his business. It was on that prin- 
ciple Asbury and Baker estab- 
lished their business and based 
their policies. The two decided 
to push ahead slowly, to take no 
steps which later would have to 
be retraced. Consequently, when 
they got a customer they kept 


Mr. Asbury added: “We have 
clung to the plain arithmetic of 
business and let the geometry 
alone. Most everybody can under- 
stand arithmetic while not so 
many can understand geometry.” 

And he went on: “It is pretty 
generally recognized that a small 
business, one that is still in the in- 
cubatory stage, must offer its best 
to the trade in order to 
compete with larger con- 








over a period of fifty-eight 
years; when in that more 
than half a century it has 
had differences with only 
two customers, and those 
minor in nature; when 90 
per cent. of its orders 
make no mention of price. 
or terms but simply spec- 
ify quantities—the conclu- 
sion is foregone, I think, 
that the story must be one 
of policies capable of wide 
and profitable application. 

This concern is the 
Enterprise Manufacturing 
Company of Pennsylvania, 
whose home plant and of- 
fices are located in the 
old east-side manufactur- 
ing district of Philadel- 
phia and of which H. E. 
Asbury is president, and 
his brother, C. W. Asbury, 
is the vice-president and 
treasurer. The other day 
I looked up the Asburys. 

“Our company was 
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Policies Make Methods 
—and Reputations 


A good policy should be as great 
an asset to a company as its trade- 
mark name, because policies regu- 
late methods and methods de- 
termine reputation. 

It is always well to keep in mind 
that substantial success comes more 
through long and arduous effort 
than by any sudden windfall. 


Are not those sentiments worth 
keeping constantly before every 
business organization? 


ISDOM, born of a long busi- 
ness experience and years of 
right thinking, abounds in this in- 
terview with H. E. Asbury, presi- 
dent of the Enterprise Manufac- 
turing Company of Pennsyl- 
vania. Here are just two thoughts 
that stand out: 


cerns. Therefore the new 
store makes an exceptional 
effort to be courteous, to 
quote prices that are palpa- 
bly fair, to give accommo- 
dations and service to cus- 
tomers that will please. 
The new manufacturer 
seeks to make his product 
of higher quality to sell at 
a lower price; he will go 
out of his way to satisy 
a customer. 

“Such efforts are good 
business. They bring bus- 
iness. I can recall any 
number of examples to 
prove their efficacy. But 
I can also recall almost as 
many examples of con- 
cerns which started most 
auspiciously and failed 
later simply because pros- 
perity led them to throw 
their initial virtues to the 
winds. 

“A friend used to pat- 
ronize a certain restaur- 

















started in 1866,” said H. E. 
Asbury, “with a very def- 


‘inite principle in the minds of the 


founders. Of necessity this prin- 
ciple was elemental, and so were 
the policies built around it. The 
capital of the company in those 
days was almost nonexistent; the 
shop and office together occupied 
a single, second-floor room about 
ten by fifteen feet in size; my 
father, T. Henry Asbury, and his 
partner, John G. Baker, comprised 
the payroll. 

“Both my father and Baker, 
however, had been trained under 
that old disciplinarian, Henry 
Disston, founder of the great saw 
works of that name. Disston be- 
lieved in doing a job only once, in 


him; what they built has stood; 
the policies they adopted are the 
company’s policies to-day. The 
secret of our success with cus- 
tomers—if there is any secret— 
lies simply in that fact.” 

Here was a company, a manu- 
facturer of hardware specialties, 
one of the leading organizations in 
its line in the world. Its big, red 
shop buildings sprawled over a 
city block; its products were sold 
from Tokio to Seattle, the long 
way round. And yet it was doing 
business, as far as policies were 
concerned, along the _ identical 
lines of its founders at the close 


of the Civil War! 


ant. It wasn’t a large res- 
taurant but its food and 
its service were excellent. Then, 
suddenly, his ardor for the res- 
taurant ceased. ‘“They’ve got too 
much business,’ he explained, ‘so 
they’ve cut the quality and boosted 
the price. The waiters are now 
too busy to give service. The pro- 
prietor has stopped thinking about 
customers and is giving his whole 
time to the cash register.’ 

“This restaurant keeper was 
surprised when he found his re- 
ceipts in a sudden slump. When 
he had thought his business was. 
at its best it really had been at its 
worst, for just when he had the 
most customers he neglected them 
and lost their confidence. 
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“At the outset the founders of 
our company gained orders by in- 
stilling confidence in the trade— 
confidence in themselves and in 
their products. They recognized, 
or 1ather they reasoned that a cus- 
tomer once gained would remain 
a customer always if the com- 
pany’s attitude which had made 
him a customer in the first place 
were scrupulously maintained. To 
state it in another way: the found- 
ers decided to adopt those policies 
which under actual trial proved 
their value, and to cling to them. 
Then, when by reason of those 
policies their business prospered 
and became big, they did not make 
the mistake of discarding them 
simply because the business was 
big.” 


Treat All Customers Alike 


One of these policies was that 
decreeing uniform dealings with 
all customers, particularly as re- 
gards price and terms. 

“We adhered to this,’ Mr. As- 
bury explained, “even when it 
seemed certain that by so doing 
we would lose valuable connec- 
tions. I recall one such time viv- 
idly. The customer involved was 
one of the largest wholesalers of 
the Middle West and one of the 
best friends we could boast. 

“I’ve been doing business with 
you for more than forty years,’ he 
said, ‘and during that time I have 
never handled a competing line 
nor asked you to grant a single 
favor. Surely my loyalty and the 
large volume of goods I have sold, 
year after year, have been more 
than ordinary benefit to your 
company. In view of this I feel 
that I am entitled to some con- 
cession on price.’ 


“The wholesaler admitted that 
he was satisfied that the price he 
was getting was fair and that our 
terms were fair. Also he granted 
readily enough that his long and 
loyal dealings with us had netted 
him a profit commensurate with 
our own. 


“Then there is no reason to 
make any change in our relations,’ 
we told him. ‘Not that we are un- 
appreciative of your business— 
we are; but you have been so good 
a customer that we do not want 
to lose you. Were we to make 
this concession in price, the first 
thought that would come to you 
afterwards would be, what price 
are they giving the other fellow? 
You would think, and justly so, 
that our claims of uniform deal- 
ings with all were just so much 
bunk to get orders.’ 


“You're right,’ he declared after 
a moment’s thought. I never 
looked at it in that way before. 





I’m glad you refused the conces- 
sion. If possible, I have more con- 
fidence in your company than I 
had before.’ 

“The business man who, like 
this wholesaler, cannot place him- 
self in the other man’s shoes and 
who will not do so when given the 
opportunity, is a rare individual. 
We have not found him in the 
hardware trade. The most our 
dealers demand of us is fairness 
—in short, an understanding of 
the ‘whys’ of our practices. We 
have tried to explain to them the 
‘whys,’ to make them as thorough- 
ly familiar with our views and 








Holding Customers 


66 T the outset,” says Mr. 

A Asbury, “the founders 
of our company gained orders 
by instilling confidence in the 
trade —confidence in them- 
selves and in their products. 
They recognized, or rather 
they reasoned that a cus- 
tomer once gained would re- 
main a customer always if 
the company’s attitude which 
had made him a customer in 
the first place were scrupu- 
lously maintained. To state 
it in another way: the found- 
ers decided to adopt those 
policies which under actual 
trial proved their value, and 
to cling to them. Then, when 
by reason of those policies 
their business prospered and 
became big, they did not make 
the mistake of discarding 
them simply because the busi- 
ness was big.” 




















policies as if they were members 
of the company. And as our poli- 
cies remain unchanged, our deal- 
ers are never in doubt about our 
attitude. Once ‘sold,’ they stay 
‘sold.’ 

“Sometimes,” continued Mr. As- 
bury, “the inducement to run 
counter to a policy is almost con- 
clusive. Every business is subject 
to these inducements. The dan- 
ger of them is in exercising snap 
judgment, of following the im- 
pulse of the moment. 


Standing By a Policy 


“The more attractive a propu- 
sition appears on its face,” he re- 
lated, “the greater is the need for 
sifting it to the bottom. It is well 
always to keep in mind that sub- 
stantial success comes more 
through long and arduous effort 
than by any sudden windfall. 


“Some years ago one of the big- 
gest distributors in the country 
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made us an offer which promised 
large and certain returns. The 
distributor was a nationally known 
figure and his organization was 
nation-wide in its scope. He had 
decided on a monster campaign 
backed by extensive advertising to 
sell hardware under his own job- 
ber brand. At his request my 
brother went to see him. 


“*Mr. Asbury,’ he said, ‘I will 
give you a definite guarantee of 
so much business a year if your 
company will supply me with its 
line in my brand. You may fix 
that guarantee, within reason; 
you may fix the terms, within rea- 
son. I want your goods, and I 
leave the details all to you.’ 

“From the outset it had been 
the company’s policy to sell ex- 
clusively under our own brand. 
Other jobbers had offered induce- 
ments to depart from this policy, 
but no offer had been made of this 
magnitude and backed by the 
pledge of a responsible guarantee. 
However, we had talked the mat- 
ter over and were determined to 
stand by our policy. 


‘ “Methods Determine Reputation” 


“Two moves are open to us,’ 
replied my brother. ‘First, to sup- 
ply you with an inferior line, which 
we won’t do. Second, to supply 
you with our line to be marketed 
under your brand as you suggest. 
That we won’t do either. By so 
doing we would be entering into 
direct competition with our own 
goods, sold under our own brand 
by us; literally, we would be set- 
ting you up as a competitor. And 
from what we know of you, Mr. 
Distributor, and from what you 
have told us of your plans, we feel 
your competition would be for- 
midable.’ 

“Is that final?’ he asked. 

“It was. 


“*And you're right,’ he decided. 
‘If I were a manufacturer, and if 
you as a jobber came to me with 
my proposition, I would turn you 
down flat. A man is a fool to 
make goods for a competitor.’ 

“And yet,” added Mr. Asbury, 
“many a manufacturer, and many 
a jobber and many a retailer is do- 
ing that very thing.” 

He went on with a story in il- 
lustration. A jobber who had 
handled the Enterprise products 
for a number of years and estab- 
lished a fine trade for them in his 
territory, decided to stock a dupli- 
cate line to sell under his jobber 
brand. 

“This jobber himself,” said Mr. 
Asbury, “had helped advertise our 
goods and his salesmen for some 
years had been assuring retailers 
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The story of the development of the Enterprise Manufacturing Company of Pennsylvania in pictures. On the right is 
the first Enterprise factory in Philadelphia, in 1866, and (lower left) the home of the company in 1870. Above is shown the 
factory of to-day, the result of fifty-eight years of steady growth 


of the excellence of Enterprise 
products. When his salesmen, 
then, began to sell his new brand, 
one of the first questions they 
were called upon to answer was, 
‘Wherein is this new line better 
than Enterprise?’ 


“The salesmen sold hundreds of 
different articles for the jobber. 
They did not know in just what 
way the two lines differed; of the 
two, they were more familiar with 
Enterprise. In consequence, they 
became involved in explanations 
which did not explain and which, 
on the whole, were not greatly to 
the credit of the jobber’s brand. 
Finally, at our suggestion, the 
jobber investigated the cost of 
selling his own line and the cost 
of selling ours. He found his own 
line, while cheaper, cost more to 
sell, but did not sell so well. At 
once he saw the fallacy of his posi- 
tion, discontinued his own brand, 
and thereafter confined himself to 
ours. He had been competing 
with himself and to his disadvan- 
tage.” 


A good policy, stated Mr. As- 
bury, should be as great an asset 
to a company as its trademark 
name, because policies regulate meth- 
ods and methods determine reputa- 
tion. No business would think for 
a moment of changing its estab- 
lished trademark; and yet there 
are businesses innumerable which 


adopt and discard policies almost 
as a matter of course. 

“A changing policy breeds con- 
fusion,” he pointed out, “both in 
the business organization proper 
and among its customers. Em- 
ployees and customers cannot be 
consistent if the policies of the 
business are not consistently the 
same. Upon occasion, such as dur- 
ing a period of depression, it might 
become advisable temporarily to 
suspend a policy or make excep- 
tions to it for the aid of sorely 
tried customers; but at the time 
it should be made clear that the 
suspension is only temporary and 
that a return to normal conditions 
will mean immediate reversion to 
the old policy. 


Two Desks, Back to Back 


“Throughout all our dealings 
covering more than half a century 
we have kept in niind that human 
nature is the one thing in this 
world which never changes. Tem- 
peraments may vary, and views; 
but human nature is the same to- 
day as when Washington was a 
boy. Therefore we have tried to 
keep close to the human side of 
business and to tie our policies up 
with it. There can be no dissat- 
isfaction in any business deal so 
long as both parties concerned see 
in it an equal share of its benefits. 

“Sell utility, not goods!’ we 


have told our salesmen. The same 
holds true for policies. By show- 
ing our customers that our poli- 
cies profit them commensurately 
with ourselves, and by sticking to 
those policies, we have kept our 
customers’ confidence. Recogni- 
tion and understanding of the cus- 
tomer, of his human side above 
all, is the rock upon which we have 
built. And after all, understand- 
ing of the customer is nothing 
more than understanding of self— 
for the aims of manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer, and consumer 
are fundamentally identical; each 
seeks profit from a transaction.” 
It is interesting to note that the 
Asbury brothers share equally the 
responsibilities of their business. 
H. E. Asbury directs the manufac- 
turing end of the business, insur- 
ing uniformity in quality and econ- 
omy in methods; C. W. Asbury 
directs the sales and financial ends, 
maintaining the close and uniform 
relations with customers inaugu- 
rated by the company’s founders. 
The plan leaves the company never 
without a head; in addition, as the 
duties at the top are evenly di- 
vided, general supervision over 
the business is doubly more thor- 
ough. The two men occupy the 
same office; their desks stand 
back to back, significant of the 
two-headed management. And 
this plan, too, is a heritage from 
Asbury and Baker, the founders. 


\ ' J HOLESALE selling for 
cash has met the test of 
satisfaction with the 

Steinberg-Maas Co., Inc., grocery 
jobbers of Houston, Texas. This 
company changed its selling policy 
July 30, 1923, and, while there has 
been a loss of half the former buy- 
ers from the concern, new custom- 
ers have been added in such num- 
bers that the volume of business 
has grown each month. 

When cash selling was adopted 
the sales force wa; reduced from 
eleven to two men. Free delivery in 
the city was stopped and a charge 
of 10 cents per 100 pounds was 
made for all deliveries. 

The change was calculated to 
bring a reduction of 5 per cent. in 
the price of groceries to the retail 
merchant. This has been the min- 
imum saving; in some instances it 
has reached 8 per cent. 

During five months of the new 
selling policy the following sav- 
ings have been effected: 3% per 
cent. on selling; 1 per cent. on de- 
livery; 1 per cent. on financing; 
and three-fourths of 1 per cent. on 
losses from unpaid accounts. The 
saving in bookkeeping and credit 
work has been offset by the added 
cost of issuing a monthly cat- 
alogue and the added correspond- 
ence of selling by mail. These fig- 
ures are based on gross sales. 


Monthly Catalogue for Customers 


All sales by the concern are at 
_ met prices, there being no dis- 
counts. Prices are f. 0. b. the ware- 
house or depot platform. When 
cash does not accompany the order, 
the amount must be paid to the 
truck driver in Houston, or the 
shipment is made with bill of lad- 
ing attached, draft being drawn 
on the merchant’s bank. 

Instead of maintaining a sales 
force, all customers and prospective 
customers of the concern receive 
the monthly catalogue, called the 
“Cash Salesman,” which gives net 
prices. Each week a supplement 
is mailed,, giving changes in cat- 
alogue prices and announcements 
of special offers. 

The two men who have been re- 
tained from the former sales force 
cover the city of Houston but take 
no orders. They sell the cash buy- 
ing plan, calling on prospects to 
explain the workings and to win 


" Carrying Cash Selling Into 
the Wholesale Field 


By Grady Triplett 


the retailer over to the policy of 
buying for cash. These men also 
follow up any complaints that may 
be made. No salesmen are main- 
tained on the road. 

The Steinberg-Maas Company 
does the bulk of its selling in 
Houston, 60 per cent. of gross de- 
liveries being in the city. The re- 
quest is made that retailers send 
their own trucks for supplies. 
Three trucks, however, are main- 
tained from the former fleet of six. 
Each truck follows a daily sched- 
ule, making two trips a day. Orders 
placed before a delivery hour go 
out on the next delivery, and the 








Cash vs. Credit 


INCE the Steinberg-Maas 
Company, grocery jobbers of 
Houston, Texas, completely 
changed their system of selling 
from a credit to a cash basis it is 
claimed that the new policy made 
possible: 
1. A monthly increase in gross 
sales of from 10 to 15 per cent. 
2. A reduction of from 5 to 8 
per cent. in prices to retailers, 
which put them in a position to 


compete successfully with the 
chain stores. 
3. A substantial decrease in 


overhead expenses, including a 
reduction of the sales force from 
eleven to two men. 




















cost of delivery, 10 cents per 100 
pounds, is added to the amount of 
the bill and is paid to the driver. 
About half the goods sold in Hous- 
ton are loaded in buyers’ trucks at 
the warehouse. 

No special collection efforts of 
accounts outstanding preceded 
the change in selling. During the 
first 60 days thereafter, half the 
amount due the concern was paid. 
The next 60 days saw half the re- 
mainder paid. Officials of the com- 
pany expect the remainder to drag 
out over more than a year, with 
about 90 per cent. of it to be paid 
in time. 

Merchants owing bills and with- 
out funds to pay but desiring to 
adopt the cash-buying plan were 
given special privileges by the job- 
bers. These merchants were al- 
lowed to name the amounts they 
could pay on their accounts each 
week or each month. Then future 
deliveries were made on the cash 
basis. Accounts cared for in this 


manner either have been paid or 
the merchants are still keeping up 
payments. 

In making the change, officials 
of the concern knew they would 
lose many of their customers. So 
they set out to make an appeal to 
a certain class of grocers, those 
forced to compete with the chain 
grocery stores, which buy in large 
quantities through one agency, 
each store selling only for cash. 
The lower prices offered by the 
Steinberg-Maas Company were 
calculated to give the independent 
grocery merchant his supplies at 
figures which would allow him to 
offer them at prices comparable to 
those of the chain stores. 

The plan met immediate re- 
sponse. Despite the loss of old 
customers, the month of August 
showed an increase in gross sales. 
This has continued each month, 
never falling below 10 per cent. 
over the previous month. It has 
run as high as 15 per cent. 


Merchants in small towns over 


the Houston territory are taking 
advantage of cash buying as read- 
ily as those in the city. 





Oil Wells 


The mining prospector has been 
known to discover a precious min- 
eral armed with only a pick, a 
shovel, a modest grubstake and a 
good break of luck. The oil pros- 
pector, or “wildcatter” as he is 
termed in oil parlance, has to ex- 
plore with a derrick, an engine, 
drilling tools and tons of pipe. In 
recent years drilling a single well 
for oil has assumed the proportions 
of a business enterprise. 

Drilling an ordinary well costs 
around $20,000.. Some wells cost 
as high as $100,000 each and even 
higher. When it is considered that 
twenty years ago a well could be 
drilled for around $2,500 and some- 
times for only a few hundred dol- 
lars, it is not strange that the 
“wildcatter” has changed. His 
spirit and persistence is the same, 
but his methods are methodical and 
scientific._—Atlantic Seal. 





One cause of much misery in 
this world is the failure to go 
through with unpleasant tasks.— 
Axiom. 
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Leaders of the Automobile Industry 


“Our Men Build Their Souls 
Into Studebaker Cars” 


“They Do Honest Work; the Cars Show It,” Says Erskine, Who Is Enthusiastic 
Booster for His Work People—Studebaker Tradition and Quality 
an Enduring Growth of More Than 70 Years 


66 MERICA has no tradi- 
A tions,” Europeans often 
declare in superior tone. 

Hasn’t it? 

What of Tiffany, in jewelry? 
What of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany in dry goods? What of the 
House of Morgan in 
international banking? 
What of Benjamin 
Franklin, printer and 
philosopher? What of 
Underwood and Rem- 
ington in the field of 
typewriting? What of 
the Wright brothers, 
pioneer flyers? What 
of the name Singer in 
the sewing machine 
world? What of Mc- 
Cormick and Deering 
in the realm of agri- 
cultural machinery? 
What of Armour and 
Swift in the industry 
they created, packing? 
What of Patterson of 
cash register history? 
What of Edison ? What 
of Alexander Graham 
Bell? What of the em- 
pire nurtured by James 
J. Hill, the greatest of 
all America’s railroad 
builders? What of 
Pullman, father of rail- 
way sleeping cars? 
What of Goodyear, 
originator of the rub- 
ber industry? What of 
Robert Fulton, the 
first to build a steam- 
boat? What of Morse, 
who first joined to- 
gether the Old World 
and the New by his strand of 
cable? 

Suggest to A. R. Erskine that 
there are no traditions in Amer- 
ica! 

“Has Studebaker no traditions ?” 
he will challenge you. “The name 
Studebaker has stood for all that 
is sound and honest and staunch 
and durable in vehicular transport- 
ation for more than seventy years. 


By B. C. Forbes 


No business in America, no busi- 
ness in the whole world has bet- 
ter traditions to live up to than we 
of the Studebaker Corporation 
have. Studebaker tradition, Stude- 
baker reputation enters into the 
building of every car we produce.” 





Albert Russel Erskine 
President, Studebaker Corporation 


True, America may be weak in 
historic traditions, weak in artistic 
and literary traditions, weak in 
architectural and social and poetic 
traditions. But when you turn to 
business, to industry, to inven- 
tion, America has traditions and 
achievements not eclipsed by any 
country. 

No other automobile company 
has roots stretching quite so far 


back as those of the Studebaker 
Corporation. 

Ninety years ago and more 
Studebaker “covered wagons” 
were being built in Ohio for the 
pioneers then penetrating the 
Middle-West — one of these 
“prairie schooners” 
built by John Stude- 
baker in 1830, is to-day 
in the Studebaker 
museum at South Bend, 
Indiana. 

In 1852, H. & C. 
Studebaker, sons. of 
John Studebaker, 
opened a_ blacksmith 
and wagon making 
shop at South Bend. 
Their capital was sixty- 
eight dollars, and their 
output the first year 
was two wagons. In 
1923, the Studebaker 
output was ~ 150,192 
automobiles, and sales 
amounted to $166,000,- 
000 at wholesale prices. 
Actual net _ assets 
amount to $90,000,000, 
and 23,000 employees 
are needed in capacity 
operations. 

H. & C. Studebaker 
had two forges. To- 
day, 12,500 machines 
are used in 342 manu- 
facturing departments. 
Over 1,200 inspectors 
are employed in the 
plants, and 96,000 in- 
spection operations on 
all three models are 
provided for during the 
course of manufacture; 
1,769 manufacturing operations 
are accurate to one-thousandth of 
an inch, and 564 to one-half-thou- 
sandth of an inch. 

Twenty-one thousand tons of 
pig-iron, 113,500 tons of steel, 350,- 
000 gallons of paint and varnish, 
210,000 hides of leather, 1,778,000 
square feet of plate glass, 20,745,- 
000 board feet of lumber, 7,500,000 
gallons of fuel oil, 160,000 tons of 








Studebaker Plant No. 1—Paneling Closed Bodies and a View of the Rubbing Deck 


coal, and 275,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas are used annually. 

Over 550,000 tests were made in 
1923 of devices, machines, mate- 
rials, and manufacturing opera- 
tions by the research and experi- 
mental laboratories, engineering 
and methods and standards depart- 
ments. 

Five mammoth plants at South 
Bend, Detroit, and Walkerville 
(Ont.), covering 225 acres and con- 
taining 7,500,000 square feet of 
floor space, with 25 branch offices, 
5,000 dealers, and 3,500 service sta- 
tions, indicate the development 
from the little shop of seventy-two 
years ago. 

Although Studebaker made his- 
tory by becoming and remaining 
the largest manufacturers. of 
horse-drawn vehicles for two gen- 
erations, the greatest Studebaker 
history has been made during the 
last five post-war years, during 
which $39,400,000 was expended 
for development of plant facilities, 
which made Studebaker the sec- 
ond-largest in plant facilities of 


the individual automobile manu- 
facturers of the world. 
One man has been mainly 


responsible for this phenomenal 
growth and prosperity, namely, 
‘Albert Russel Erskine. 

Ford started as a mechanic; 
Sloan started as an _ engineer; 
Durant and Willys started as 
salesmen. Erskine was an expért 
accountant when he entered the 
automobile arena. 

But he had a hard, industrious 
climb before he reached that point. 

Born in Huntsville, Alabama, on 
January 24, 1871, of a long line of 
fine stock, including a great-grand- 
father who was a first lieutenant 
in the first Virginia regiment in 
the Revolutionary Army, young 
Russel early learned that the 


family fortune had been totally 
swept away by the Civil War, leav- 
ing in his home nothing but a 
cabinet-full of Confederate bonds 
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and money with which he used to 
“play store.” His father, who had 
enlisted in the Confederate Army 
when only a boy of sixteen, moved 
first to Texas and then to St. 
Louis, where the young son at- 
tended public school. 

When he was fifteen, the family 
moved back to Huntsville, but Rus- 
sel went to work as office-boy with 
the Mobile & Ohio Railroad. From 
$30 a month on this job he moved 
in two years to another where he 
soon got $10 a week through hav- 
ing learned how to keep books by 
always offering to assist the regu- 
lar bookkeeper. “I realized even 
then,” Mr. Erskine recalls, “that 
the only way to get on was to 
learn to do better work.” 

His next step up was as book- 
keeper with another concern in St. 
Louis at $75 a month. Then, when 
another bookkeeper left, young 
Erskine went to the head of the 
firm with this suggestion: “TI’ll 
do both jobs if you will pay me 
$100 a month. I’ll make $25 and 
you'll save $50 a month.” His em- 
ployer remarked, “I believe you 


can do it.” And Erskine did, even 
though it meant that for three 
years he never was absent a day 
through sickness or taking any 
vacation, notwithstanding that he 
worked late into the night very, 
very often. 

When twenty-seven, Mr. Erskine 
was offered the position of chief 
clerk with the American Cotton 
Company, at St. Louis. But it was 
not long before he was drawn into 
headquarters at New York and 
made general auditor. Later he 
was given supervision of 320 cot- 
ton gins located all over the South. 
Here he devised a complete sys- 
tem of forms, reports, statements, 
etc., which presented a clear pic- 
ture of the company’s operations 
at all points. When, through poor 
management, the company was 
placed in receivership, young 
Erskine was the only official re- 
tained by the receivers. 

Mr. Erskine, not relishing the 
idea of remaining with a dead 
company, looked around for a con- 
nection with a live one. Hearing 
that the fine, old Yale & Towne 
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Table I 
Sales, Interest, Income Taxes and Net Profits 
Net Profits 
Net -— After All Deductions——, 
Earnings % 
No. Cars Total (After YJ Com. 
Year old Net Sales Depreciation) Amount Sales Stock 
ee 22,555 $28,487,847.29 $2,153,555.53 $1,653,582.04 i 3 
Le 28,523 35,440,327.41 2,780,927.00 2,313,245.14 65 49 
ee 35,410 41,464,949.82 2,275,244.11 1,772,473.65 43 3.1 
> 35,460 43,444,223.41 4,901,799.01 4,441,966.16 10.2 128 
ae 46,845 56,539,006.23 9,201,548.96 9,067,425.28 16.0 27.5 
ee 65,885 61,988,594.09 8,704,680.67 8,.611,245.08 13.9 26.1 
i ae 42,357 50,147,515.75 4,359,417.02 3,500,740.92 7.0 9.1* 
ee 23,864 52,087,997.00 4,817,612.74 3,884,194.51 7.5 10.4* | 
Le 39,356 66,383,307.34 11,283,463.05 9,312,283.88 140 285 | 
BOO dvciicns 51,474 90,652,362.56 12,130,807.24 9.822,054.04 10.8 152 | 
a 66,643 96,690,643.83 12,532,296.69 10,409,690.80 10.8 16.2 | 
. eae 110,269  133,178,881.00 20,043,956.98 18,086,195.77. 13.6 29.0 
ae 145,167 166,153,683.28 20,307,804.77 18,342,22295 11.0 23.6 
Total .... 713,808 $922,659,339.01 $115,493,113.77 $101,217,320.22 11.0 Bll | 
vg. 
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Studebaker Plant No. 2—Milling Cylinder Castings 


Company was looking for a treas- 
urer, Mr. Erskine said to himself, 
“[m going to get that job.” Mr. 
Towne was quite reserved at the 
first interview, but Mr. Erskine 
was confident that a perusal of the 
accounting and business code 
which he had compiled for the 
American Cotton Company would 
move Mr. Towne. It did. “Come 
as an audtior and start at $100 a 
week,” said Mr. Towne. “Audit 
our books and accounts for 1904 
and if you suit us, you will be made 
our treasurer.” 

From eight to six every day Ac- 
countant Erskine kept his eyes 
glued to his work and attracted 
but little attention. Finally, Mr. 
Towne asked him to lunch, and 
then Mr. Erskine told him very 
plainly that his methods were ex- 
pensive, overlapping, and not com- 
prehensive. He outlined improve- 
ments. He was made treasurer 
before he completed the audit and 
later a director and member of the 
executive committee. The meth- 





ods Mr. Erskine then introduced 
are still in force in many depart- 
ments. 

To the vice-presidency of the 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
was Mr. Erskine’s next step, in 
1910. A banker friend who had 
followed Mr. Erskine’s later 
career informed him that the 
Studebaker Corporation was look- 
ing for new blood, an executive 
having knowledge of finance, ac- 
counting, etc. “It’s worth $20,000 
a year at the start,” remarked the 
banker. 

What was the first thing Mr. 
Erskine did when he joined the 
Studebaker Corporation, in Octo- 
ber, 1911? 

“IT took no office, not even a 
desk,” Mr. Efskine recently nar- 
rated to me. “I spent the first 
four months out in different de- 
partments. I went to the desks 
of the men in every department and 
asked them to show me what they 
were doing, how they were doing 
it and why they were doing it. 


Studebaker Plant No. 1—Forming Spring Eyes 








Table II 
Net Profits, Dividends and Surplus 
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Total.$101,217,320.22 $9,999,920 67.0 
% 100% 99% ~~ 














7% ” 
Preferred -—Com. Dividends—, 


Year Net Profits Dividends % Amount Adjustments Working Capital 
1911 ... $1,653,582.04 cts sttnntees: acceceeene 832. 

1912... 2,313,245.14 MEIN ccs" Daacecneae wpa 1,382,420.14 
1913... 1,772,473.65 ere $275,000.00 596,398.65 
1914...  4,441,966.16 DE Kexc. seiebieeak: sateen Psi 3,572,916.16 
1915... 9,067,425.28 830,445 5.0¢ $1,396,580 817,360.74 6,023,039.54 
1916...  8,611,245.08 767,550 10.0 3,000,000 141,762.90 4,701,932.18 
1917... 3,500,740.92$ 767,550 .7.0§ 2,100,000 ........... 633,190.92 
1918 ... 3,884,194.51¢ 767,550 4.0 SE?” nic emasdibeen 1,916,644.51 
1919 ...  9,312,283.88 748,475 7.0 2,100,000 2,069,599.55 4,394 ,209.33 
1920... 9,822,054.04 710,150 7.0 3,937,500 872,939.69 4,301,464.35 
1921 ... 10,409,690.80 686,000 7.0 4,200,000 710,994.88 4,812,695.92 
1922 ... 18,086,195.77 673,750 10.0 OO ae 11,412,445.77 
1923 ... 18,342,222.95 638,750 10.0 7,500,000 361,928.63 9,841,544.32 


tPlaced on 5% basis June Ist, and 6% December Ist, with 1% extra paia. 
TU. S. at War. 
§ Reduced rate to 4% September Ist. 





DISPOSITION ay, 

Balance 

Extraordinary Retained in 
Charge-Offs the Business for 
and Surplus Development and 





$31,434,080 $5,249,586.39 $54,533,733.83 
31.0% 5.2% 53.9% 

















1 thus investigated the methods 
employed all through the plant. 
“Having learned every detail of 
the financial and commercial end 
of the business, from A to Z, and 
having already had experience in 
modernizing corporation methods, 
I set about installing simple, direct 
and economical systems in these 
departments. I knew every cleric- 
al operation that could be dis- 
pensed with, and also what em- 
ployees should be removed. The 
departments were not organized 
on functional lines. For example, 
a great deal of accounting was 
done in the sales department and 
was duplicated in the accounting 
department. Now, sales depart- 
ments exist to sell goods. Sales- 
men are not accountants. Il 
divorced them from accounting en- 
tirely and scrapped most of the 
accounting and recording work 
they had been doing. The manu- 
facturing department, the purchas- 
ing department, and other depart- 
ments were similarly relieved of 
all record-keeping properly belong- 
ing to the accounting department. 

“At South Bend and vehicle 
branch houses I found 3,500 forms 
in use. I cut them down to about 
1,500. Inter-office correspondence 
was conducted on engraved bond 
paper, beautifully illustrated with 
the picture of the Studebaker 
plant, costing $1.55 per thousand. 
By substituting paper costing 50 
cents a thousand for inter-office 
use, and cheaper paper for the re- 
duced number of forms, I cut $25,- 
000 off the printing and paper bills 
alone. New forms and methods 
were substituted for old ones as 
old ones were used up and within 
six months every department was 
functioning smoothly on the new 
systems, without knowing that it 
had taken any medicine. 

“Next, all branch accounting was 
brought into headquarters. The 
function of a branch-house is to 
sell automobiles, not to keep ac- 


(Continued from page 108) 
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The Wilson Dam is the base of the Muscle Shoals project, which also includes another huge power dam 
fifteen miles further along the Tennessee River 
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The Muscle Shoals Contest 


Ford ‘Terms Would Give Detroit “Wizard” Huge Govern- 
ment Subsidy—Waste of Secondary Power 


HE QUESTION of the ad- 

ministration of the great 

hydroelectric development 

at Muscle Shoals, Alabama, is one 

of national importance; and Con- 

gress must soon make a decision 
in the matter. 

Prior to the World War, the 
plans of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany contemplated the develop- 
ment of the Muscle Shoals power. 
In the purchase of land and water 
rights and the securing of essen- 
tial data and making of engineer- 
ing studies, that concern had spent 
half-a-million dollars. When the 
Government decided to locate its 
great nitrate plants at Muscle 
Shoals, all this property and data 
were turned over to the Govern- 
ment for the sum of one dollar. 

As a war measure construction 
of the hydroelectric plant by the 
Government was started, and its 
completion is now near at hand. 

Four offers for Muscle Shoals 
are now before Congress, and the 
acceptance of one of them must 
soon be made. It is generally be- 
lieved that the real contest lies 
between Henry Ford, on the one 
hand, and the associated public 
utility power companies of the 
Appalachian South, on the other. 
These companies have combined 
to offer to lease the hydroelectric 
plant and the nitrate plants, agree- 
ing to operate the former for the 
benefit of the entire Appalachian 
South, and to use the latter to 
manufacture fertilizer, to be sold 
at a low price. 

Nearly three years ago Henry 
Ford put in a bid for Muscle Shoals 
_ which, it is safe to say, would have 
received scant consideration had it 


By J. A. Switzer, M. E. 


come from any other man. Henry 
Ford’s unique personality and his 
colossal success in the manufac- 
ture of the Ford car enthralled the 
popular imagination; and to this 
day the public has steadfastly de- 
clined to look Henry Ford’s Mus- 
cle Shoals offer squarely in the 
eye and appraise it strictly on its 
merits. He has given the world a 
cheap automobile; and when he 
says he can take eMuscle Shoals 
and give the farmer cheap fer- 
tilizer, the uncritical accept his 
word for it, and besiege Congress 
to give him Muscle Shoals on any 
terms he may offer. 


Features of Ford’s Offer 


Furthermore, Ford captured at 
least the Southern imagination by 
his word picture of a magic city, 
75 miles long, to be strung along 
the banks of the Tennessee River 
like a string of resplendent pearls. 
Not only would he manufacture 
cheap fertilizer, but with the ex- 
cess power to be generated at the 
two power dams he would estab- 
lish a galaxy of new industries, 
thereby bringing to the South an 
unprecedented prosperity. 

It is barely possible that this 
pleasing picture has appealed with 
especial poignancy to the host of 
land speculators who have bought 
corner lots in the coming magic 
city! It is more than possible that 
the industry of these folks has 
generated a specious “popular de- 
mand” that Ford be given Muscle 
Shoals, quite out of proportion to 
its intrinsic sincerity. Movie pro- 
ducers know that a handful of act- 
ors, skillfully marshalled, can sim- 
ulate a huge throng! 


. The salient features of Mr. 
Ford’s offer for Muscle Shoals are 
these: 


(1) To form a corporation which 
shall take a lease of the power dams 
for a period of 100 years, in contra- 
vention of the Federal Water Power 
Act which limits such leases to 50 
years, and to pay for the lease a sum 
which amounts actually to less than 
3 per cent. of the cost of construction 
of these plants. 

(2) To administer this immense 
waterpower as he sees fit, subject to 
no regulation, either federal or state. 

(3) To buy outright for the sum 
of only $5,000,000 the two nitrate 
plants, the Waco quarry, a large steam 
plant to be built for him on the War- 
rior River, a 95 mile right-of-way to 
connect this steam plant to the nitrate 
plants, the 80,000 horepower steam 
plant at Sheffield, and an immense 
amount of permanent improvements 
at Muscle Shoals. Five million dol- 
lars for property which cost over 
eighty millions. 

(4) To manufacture a moderate 
amount of fertilizer, to be sold at not 
over 8 per cent. profit. 

(5) To establish privately owned 
industries to absorb the bulk of the 
power to. be developed; industries 
which will be on a preferred basis as 
compared with existing conditions. 


The Ford terms are such as to 
give Mr. Ford a government sub- 
sidy huge beyond belief. 

Even if Mr. Ford could live for 
100 years, or if there were any 
guarantee that his successors 
would be endowed with his un- 
questioned business genius, his 
proposal does not harmonize with 
the laws of economic business de- 
velopment. 


The thing which the South 


should see—and to which it is ap- 
parently blind—is this: that Ford’s 
scheme would establish a new in- 
dustrial center, of necessarily lim- 
ited area, where no doubt intense 
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prosperity would prevail; but that 
this prosperity would come at the 
expense of existing industries and ex- 
isting communities. 

The South should realize that in 
the long run the kind of prosperity 
which comes through the process 
of normal business evolution is worth 
infinitely more than any artificially 
propagated and subsidy-incubated 
prosperity ! 

The writer holds no brief for the 
public utility power companies. 
But he does advocate their admin- 
istration of Muscle Shoals because 
this seems overwhelmingly the 
logical disposition to make of that 
great power resource. 


Expansion Awaits Decision 


A part of the proposal of the as- 
sociated power companies pro- 
vides that upon securing the lease 
of Muscle Shoals they will spend a 
large sum of money in extending 
transmission lines into territory 
not now served with hydroelectric 
power. Already the great power 
companies are fully intercon- 
nected. The Muscle Shoals lease 
will justify the extension of this 
system to reach Memphis, Little 
Rock, New Orleans, Norfolk. Al- 
ready the Appalachian South can 
boast the largest interconnected 
110,000-volt transmission system 
in the world, having a total length 
of more than 5,000 miles. 

The growth of the demand for 
power in this territory has ex- 
ceeded the rate of increase of 
power generating facilities; and 
to-day the industrial expansion of 
the South is being held in leash 
until the settlement one way or 
the other of the Muscle Shoals 
question. 

The public utility power com- 
panies, being subject to public 
regulation, of necessity must ad- 
minister Muscle Shoals for the 
benefit of the entire power-con- 
suming public throughout the ter- 
ritory served by them; and if the 
lease of Muscle Shoals shall re- 
duce the general level of cost of 
generating power, they will of 
necessity pass that reduction on to 
the ultimate consumer wherever 
located within the territory served. 
Vherefore, the benefits of cheap 
power will necessarily be dis- 
tributed among existing industries 
and existing communities, as well 
as being extended to new indus- 
tries that will come in and _ that 
will locate wherever considera- 
tions of labor supply, of transpor- 
tation and of availability of raw 
materials shall dictate. 

How paltry, in comparison with 
these benefits, are those to flow 
from the building of a magic city 
—benefits, by the way, which 
would serve principally to the ag- 

















A general view of the vast operations in process of completion at Muscle Shoals. 

The great dam, when completed, will generate several thousand horsepower 

from the river’s flow and pressure. In the picture may be seen the quarter-of- 
a-mile-long power house, an important factor in this gigantic project 


grandizement of a very small 
group of already plethoric indi- 
viduals ! 

There is an important aspect of 
the power situation at Muscle 
Shoals, well enough understood 
by water power experts, but ap- 
parently not comprehended by the 
Ford boosters. The quantity of 
power which a hydroelectric plant 
can be absolutely depended upon 
to deliver at all times is called its 
primary power output. This 
quantity depends, of course, upon 
the low-water flow of the river 
upon which the plant is built. If 
more water wheels are installed 
than just enough to utilize this 
low water flow, then whenever 
more than the minimum stream 
flow exists more power can be 
generated. But the additional 
power, being subject to seasonal 
variations, is not dependable, and 
hence is called secondary power. 


What Independent Operation Means 


At the Wilson dam, the primary 
power will not exceed 95,000 
horsepower. Yet there will be in- 
stalled turbines and electric gen- 
erators to a total capacity of 600,- 
000 horsepower. With the two 
steam plants which Mr. Ford 
would acquire from the Govern- 
ment available for use as auxiliary 
generating stations, he could 
count upon a reliable supply of 
power amounting to something 
like 225,000 horsepower. The 
rest of the 600,000 horsepower 
would be secondary power. And 
since there are very few industries 
which can operate on secondary 
power, the administration of Mus- 
cle Shoals as an isolated power 





project would almost inevitably 
mean the loss of practically all of 
the secondary power. 

But if the Muscle Shoals plant 
were operated as a part of the in- 
terconnected public utility system 
of the South, all or nearly all of 
the secondary power up to the full 
generating capacity of 600,000 
horsepower could be utilized. It 
is a saying of hydroelectric en- 
gineers that interconnection of 
power systems permits the conver- 
sion of secondary power into pri- 
mary power. An illustration will 
make the meaning clear. 


How Power Is Conserved 


The Alabama Power Co. oper- 
ates a hydroelectric plant at Lock 
Twelve, on the Coosa River. Some 
600 miles to the east, the Carolina 
Power & Light Co. has a hydro- 
electric plant at Blewett Falls on 
the Pee Dee River, from which it 
furnishes power to the city of 
Raleigh and to the many cotton 
mills located there. An essential 
part of this latter plant is a stor- 
age reservoir. During the autumn 
of 1922, the power demand of the 
Carolina Power & Light Co. had 
depleted this reservoir of its stored 
water, and the quantity of incom- 
ing water was not enough to fur- 
nish the power required by the 
Company’s customers. But over 
in Alabama plentiful rains had 
fallen on the head waters of the 
Coosa, and more water was avail- 
able for power generation than the 
Alabama Power Company itself 
had use for. And so the flood flow 
of the Coosa River was utilized to 
carry the load of the Carolina 

(Continued on page 133) 
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A corporation may spread itself 
over the whole world and it may em- 
ploy a hundred thousand men, but the 
average person will usually form his 
judgment of it through his contact 
with one individual. li this person is 
rude or inefficient it will take a lot of 
kindness and efficiency to overcome 
the bad impression. Every member 
of an organization who in any ca- 
pacity comes in contact with the pub- 
lic is a salesman, and the impression 
he makes is an advertisement, good or 
bad.—O. E. R. Bulletin. 

* * * 


Success must mean what many 
business men find lacking in our youth 
to-day : reliability, dependability, punc- 
tuality, regularity, honest work, will- 
ingness to do hard work, the ability 
to understand and to do exactly what 
one is told to do. The man who can 
is the king among men.—Dr. H. H. 
Horne. 

* * * 


The Measure of a Man 


Not—“How did he die?’ But— 
“How did he live?” 
Not—“What did he gain?” But— 


“What did he give?” 

These are the units to measure the 
worth 

Of a man as a man, regardless of 
birth, 

Not—“What was his station?” 
—“Had he a heart ?” 

And —— did he play his God-given 


But 


Was he ever ready with word of good 


To bring back a smile, to banish a 
tear? 

Not—“What was his church?” 
—“What was his creed?” 

But—“Had he befriended those really 
in need ?” 

Not—“What did the sketch in the 
newspaper say?” 

But—“How many were sorry when 
he passed away?” 

—Rotary Rays. 


Nor 


By Lilburn Harwood Townsend 


\Who teacheth thee to sing, sweet 
nightingale, 
When silver stars illume the pur- 
ple night? 
Who streweth flowers upon the sleep- 
ing dale, 
When Spring arrives to wake a 
new delight? 


Who giveth thee thy fragrant breath, 
O Rose, 
When raptured dewdrops cling to 
thy fair breast? 
Who lighteth morning skies with 
golden glows, 
When birds begin to call from clois- 
tered nest? 


Who clotheth hills in gorgeous au- 
tumn dress, 
When Summer hath her charming 
colors lost? 
Who sendeth earth this dainty love- 
liness, 
When winds their trumpets blow to 
hasten frost? 


Who telleth swallows in the southland 
fasts, 
When northern climes are warm in 
sunny ray? 
Who guideth pigeons through un- 
charted vasts, 
When men must compass have to 
find the way? 


Who holdeth planets in His hidden 
hand, 
When puny mortals proudly boast 
of power? 
Who raiseth up the meek to take com- 
mand, 
When men of high conceit last but 
an hour? 





When you fight with your con- 
science and get licked, you win.—Bos- 
ton Post. 

* * * 
But you who seek to give and 
merit fame 
And justly bear a critic’s noble 
name, 
Be sure yourself and your own 
reach to know, 
How far your genius, taste and 
learning go. 
—Pope. 
From Franklin H. Decker, Allentowon, Pa. 
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From H. E. Eldridge, 
— - 
“To save something each month 
develops self-control. This power 
frees one from fear and gives abid- 
ing courage. 
is of far greater value than the 
mere possession of the money that 
has been saved.”—-Samuel W. Rey- 
burn, President, Lord & Taylor, 
New York. 
From E. S. Anttila, New York, N. Y. 
* * * 


How majestic is naturalness. | 
have never met a man whom I really 
considered a great man who was not 
always natural and simple. Affecta- 
tion is inevitably the mark of one not 
sure of himself.— General C. G. 
Dawes. * * x* 


Super-Salesmanship can only be at- 
tained by your development of the 
knowledge of the three essential fac- 
tors of the sale—your commodity, 
yourself and your prospective buyer. 
You must, to continually increase 
your sales, present your proposition 
in terms that appeal to the buyer to 
establish the mental contact necessary 
to overcome the resistance which he 
has naturally built against your pres- 
entation.—The Sample Case. 

* * * 

Every man owes some of his 
time to the upbuilding of his pro- 
fession—Theodecre Roosevelt. 

From W. J. Wagner, Cleveland, O. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Agriculture Develops a “Big 
Business” Complex 
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The Farmer Goes to Business School and Adopts Principles 
that Have Made Business Big in America 


HE FARMER is going to 
business school. He is get- 

ting educated in sound busi- 

ness principles as he never was 
before. This is the unexpected re- 
sult of the agricultural depression 
that was touted to turn him into a 
bory-eyed radical, ready to join 
hands with Bolshevism and tear 
down the present business system. 
There is nothing theo- 
retical or intangible about 


By John Oakwood 


the million. I am going to change 
my bank! Good day!” 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Hardesty,” 
the cashier said. “Why did you 
lose money on potatoes?” 

“Through funny-business by the 
commission merchants; they took 
our stuff and then they said they 
couldn’t sell it, and all I got out of 
it was a bill for freight.” 


he stood looking them over. 
“Mr. Hardesty, let me introduce 
you to Mr. Jones, the federal mar- 
keting representative. He knows 
more about potatoes than a potato 
bug,” the cashier said. “I wish 
you would demonstrate to Mr. 
Hardesty how you grade potatoes, 
and how our potatoes compare 
with some from other localities, 
Mr. Jones.” 


Instead of stalking out 








this or the causes that 
have prevented the farmer 
of to-day from running 
amuck, as he did in Green- 
back times, in Populist 
days, and in the Free Sil- 
ver agitation. There are 
real reasons why, instead, 
he has turned this time to 
the ways of sound business 
and finance. 

I have said the farmer is 
going to business school. 
It might be more accurate 
to say that the business 
school is going to the 
farmer, because the fact 
of the matter is that the 
school, in large part, is 
taking place right in his 
daily life—right in the 
course of his practical busi- 
ness routine. How? Here’s 
how. 

A farmer walked into his 
bank and found it full of 








A 


New Era 
Down on the Farm 


BIGGER story than the story 
of how gloom and discontent, 
disappointing price movements, 
and radical agitation have made 
scarcely a dent in the sturdy 
Americanism of our farmers, is 
the story of how the farmer, re- 
fusing to run wild, has got hold 
of the idea that, instead of tear- 
ing down the financial system, 
the thing for him to do is to get 
“hep” to it and apply its ways and 
workings to his own business. 
For in this direction lies, not 
mere passive resistance, but con- 
structive action of great economic 
significance. 


of the bank in a rage, the 
farmer spent a couple of 
hours learning about pota- 
toes. 

That farmer went away 
with a new idea. It was 
not that the government 
ought to be destroyed, or 
that finance was all wrong, 
or that Congress should 
vote a subsidy to poor po- 
tato growers, or that all 
business men, except him- 
self, were crovks — al- 
though he still held some 
reservations regarding cer- 
tain middlemen. 

His new idea was that 
there really was such a 
thing as competition on 
the basis of quality—even 
for potatoes—that the best 
potato, like the best man, 
will win; that it was not 
enough merely to raise 
something that looked like 














potatoes. The lobby was 
piled high with them wher- 
ever he looked. 

“Holy smoke! They’ve run 
out of dollars and are going to 
make us take spuds!” he thought. 

He hated potatoes. He had lost 
money on them two years in suc- 
cession. He started out of the 
bank, but ran into the cashier who 
had been crowded out of his desk 
hy potatoes. 

“What’s the big idea?” the farm- 
er demanded. 

“Potato show,” the cashier said. 
“Ain’t it a humdinger?” 

“No,” the farmer growled, “it 
ain’t. It makes me sick. I haven’t 
done anything but lose money on 
spuds for two years, and here I 


get them stuck under my nose by 


“Why couldn’t they sell your 
potatoes ?” the cashier said. 

“That’s what’s I’d like to know 
—why not?” 

“T’'ll tell you why not,” the cash- 
ier said. “Because other parts of 
the country are raising better po- 
tatoes than we raise in this dis- 
trict and they are taking our 
market away from us.” 

“We raise as good spuds as any 
one. The middlemen are getting 
better graft from others—” 

“Maybe so, but the big reason is 
that our potatoes are not so good 
as other people raise, and I can 
prove it. Come along with me.” 

He led him to a man who 
seemed to love potatoes, the way 





a potato, but that a farm is 
like any other business, in 
that it has to win and hold its 
market by quality. It was the best 
day’s schooling he had ever had. 
It was a lesson in a basic principle 
of business, although he did not 
know it. But it was only the be- 
ginning of his going to business 
school. He has been going to it 
ever since in more ways than one. 

For instance, when he got home 
to dinner that night, his son was 
bubbling over with new-found 
knowledge. 

“Say, Pop, do you know what 
the Federal Reserve System is?” 
the boy began. 

“Oh, a scheme for a gang in Wall 
Street to control money and jack 
up interest rates—” 
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“Say, Pop, where did you get 
that stuff!” the boy interrupted in 
language more vigorous than fil- 
ial. “That’s all wrong. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System is the best 
thing in the world for this coun- 
try. It saved the banks and every- 
body else from going broke when 
we had all that business trouble a 
couple of years ago.” 

“What do you know about it, 
Ned?” the father said, half amused, 
but also curious. 

“IT know all about it—we are 
having lectures one day every 
week at school on finance, and to- 
day we had a crackerjack on the 
Federal Reserve System,” the boy 
said. “It sure is a wonderful 
thing. When you were in a hole 
winter before last and couldn’t pay 
your notes and had to ask the bank 
to renew them for another six 
months, it couldn’t have done it, 
I’ll bet, if it hadn’t been for the 
Federal Reserve System.” 

The son went on to give 


and other advantages incidental to 
its governmental character can 
loan at rock-bottom rates, and also 
the other banks the government 
has established which enable local 
bankers to extend the farmer cred- 
it for his current operations on a 
more favorable basis than ever be- 
fore. Furthermore, a farmer can, 
through a co-operative marketing 
association, arrange for credit 
direct from the government banks. 

“We want you to know more 
about all these things. For years 
it has been the farmer’s complaint, 
with justification, that he alone of 
all producers has been forced to 
market his crop on the buyer’s 
terms because of his inability to 
use his products, in storage, as a 
basis for credit. To-day the agri- 
cultural credits act authorizes the 
acceptance of warehouse receipts 
on non-perishable agricultural 
products as collateral for loans, 
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terms of money, which is finance, 
He had been used to doing things 
in terms of acres and weather. He 
got a new viewpoint, particularly 
that farming is manufacturing and 
that a farm is an investment. 

Another financial aspect of the 
business of farming was presented 
by a speaker at a subsequent meet- 
ing when he said: 

“There are some fundamentals 
in farming with which all farmers 
should be familiar. A bank would 
not long succeed if it should con- 
tinue to use its capital stock for 
running expenses. Neither will the 
farm. Farmers have been living 
not upon the interest from their 
investments but upon their princi- 
pal. Almost every effort by 
American farmers has resulted in 
decreasing the fertility of the soil. 
The banker who drives into the 
country and observes this process 
of mining the fertility from the 
land should feel that to 
that extent the resources 








his father the gist of the = 
lecturer’s explanation of 


the Federal Reserve Sys- 


CCURATE accounts and 


tem and how it serves as 
a reservoir, storing up in 
reserve against need the 
nation’s credit power. 
Again, not so long after 
this, the farmer received 
an urgent invitation from 
his merchant, who was a 
leader in public affairs in 
the countryside, to attend 
a mass meeting of farmers, 
business men, and bankers 





financial statements are be- 
coming a recognized essential on 
a farm just as in a corporation. 
Recently, for the edification of 
the “students” in the farmers’ 
financial school, a comparison 
was made of the profits of a 
group of farmers who were keep- 
ing accurate records, with the 
profits of a group who were not. 
It was found that the farmers 





to consider means for bet- 





of his bank are _ being 
sapped. Yet some of our 
bankers are continuing to 
loan money to the one- 
crop farmer. When such 
a farmer comes around for 
a loan the banker should 
make the loan on the con- 
dition that he keep at least 
one cow, one sow, and a 
couple of dozen hens, at 
least enough livestock to 
feed his own family. Farm- 
ers are paying freight and 
other overhead charges on 
food products they ought 
to be raising at home. 
More diversified farming 
will eliminate waste ex- 
penditure and increase the 














tering business methods || keeping records made $1,000 
in the community. Hun- | more profit a year than the 
dreds of his neighbors others. 
turned out. | 

“The farmer to-day is 
more than a tiller of the 
soil,” the chairman said. “He is a just the same as in the case of 


business man. The actual raising 
of the crop is only a part of his 
business. Problems of marketing, 
distribution, and financing, are 
equally important. The farmer 
was formerly dependent wholly 
upon private marketing agencies 
whose greed left out of considera- 
tion the farmer’s interests. To- 
day there are in many districts 
co-operative marketing organiza- 
tions which handle a large part of 
the farmer’s crop and win for him 
more liberal treatment from the 
private agencies. We are meeting 
here to-night to consider organ- 
izing in this locality a co-operative 
marketing association. 

“We will also talk about plans 
for a farmer co-operative agency 
of credit. We will also discuss the 
present means available for farm 
finance—the Federal Land Bank, 
which by reason of tax exemption 


sugar or other commodities of 
commerce. 
“Such developments as_ these 


have relieved the farmer from per- 
secution by short-sighted, tight- 
fisted, grasping grain dealers, land- 
lords and bankers—for there were 
some bankers and others who 
were guilty of this very thing, who 
thought of the farmer principally 
as a weak and ignorant opponent 
in a game whose only stake was 
the collection of a high rate of in- 
terest. To-day, with new sources 
of government-controlled credit 
available at his call, the farmer can- 
not be exploited as he has been in 
times past.” 

This was only the first of a se- 
ries of meetings the farmer at- 
tended. At them all he mingled 
with business men and bankers, 
both local and from big cities, men 
who were used to doing things in 





security of farming. The 
one-crop farmer is not a 
good business risk.” 

That is pure financial analysis as 
applied to farming; and the farm- 
ers are getting it right and left in 
this new business and_ financial 
school that has come to the farm 

Accurate accounts and_finan- 
cial statements are becoming a 
recognized essential on a farm 
just as in a corporation. Recently, 
for the edification of the “stu- 
dents” in this farmers’ financial 
school, a comparison was made of 
the profits of a group of farmers 
who were keeping accurate rec- 
ords, with the profits of a group 
who were not. It was found that 
the farmers keeping records made 
$1,000 more profit a year than the 
others. A close study of the 
records quickly brought to light 
the weaknesses and sources of 
losses in the other farmers’ sys- 
tems of farming with the result 
(Continued on page 111) 
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An Industrial Engineer's Scrapbook 


Taking the Guesswork 


Out of Business 


The High Cost of Variety—How Simplification Eliminates 
Many Risks of Manufacturing 


OES IT PAY for a manu- 
D facturer to make, or a re- 

tailer to stock, every 
veriety of product that a customer 
may want? If a business is or- 
ganized to handle that kind of 
trade and if it can charge a 


By William R. Basset 


Chairman, Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co. 


range of styles, colors, weights 
and finishes. In 1922 the Knox 
Hat Company made 9,720 varieties 
of soft hats alone. That was, on 
the surface, nice for the retailer, 
but it ran costs cf manufacturing 


and Selling 


make only about 2,000 varieties. 
They now do a business with an 


inventory of fur—the principal — 


raw material—of only $20,000 that 
under the old conditions would 
have taken $100,C00. In one de- 

partment the cost has been 





high enough price, it may 


reduced 20 per cent. In 





pay in a small way, but 
such a business can practi- 
cally never be big nor 
stable. It is always risky, 
and subject to sudden and 
heavy losses. Its costs are 
too high and its turnover 
too slow. 

I am not talking now of 
the temptation to add en- 
tirely different lines of 
product, but of supplying 
an undue variety of items 
of the usual lines. 

Usually when this is 
done it is because of the in- 
sistence of the salesmen 
who claim that they must 
be able to offer a wide as- 
sortment of hats, paving 
bricks, fences, or whatever 
it is they sell. This diver- 
sification may make selling 
easier but it always in- 





_ Classes. 


Which Shall It Be? 


XPERIENCES related in this 
article point to a funda- 
mental principle that lies at the 
bottom of success in all branches 
of business, although, perhaps, it 
is most important in manufactur- 
ing. It is that any business must 
definitely fit into one of two 
It must be admittedly a 
craftsman concern, ready, like 
the custom tailor, to make exactly 
what the purchaser wants and 
able to get a big price for it; or it 
must make only a few varieties 
of a standard product and decline 
to vary from its standard or to 
offer needless varieties. 


several departments the 
production has increased 
25 per cent.—in others 10 
per cent.—with no addi- 
tional cost for labor or 
overhead expense. Because 
fewer varieties are made, 
fewer blocks and forms are 
needed. That saves about 
$5,000 a year. 

As a result of these sav- 
ings in cost the company is 
now turning out better 
hats in the face of higher 
labor and material costs 
than ever before. And in- 
stead of having to raise its 
prices, it has actually re- 
duced the price on its big- 
gest selling hat. The re- 
tailers who now carry 
Knox hats are pleased be- 
cause they get a better 
hat for less money. They 

















creases the cost to. make to 
a point where profits suf- 
fer; and after all it is profits, not 
mere sales, that are important. 

At the same time, the retailer 
who handles these varieties is 
worse off, for his turnover is slow, 
he has slow moving stock that 
must be ,otten rid of at a cut price, 
and his investment is increased. 

That every one from manufac- 
turer to consumer suffers in the 
‘ong run from too many varieties 
is now becoming realized and some 
farsighted business men are sim- 
plifying their lines. By doing so 
they are safeguarding their busi- 
nesses from many risks. 

_ Take the Knox Hat Company, 
ior instance. For years hat manu- 
tacturers competed to see which 
‘ould offer the retailer the widest 


up tremendously. Machines had 
to be shut down frequently in or- 
der to change from one kind of 
hat to another. An undue number 
of kinds of raw material had to be 
carried in stock. 

The company made a careful 
study to see what savings would 
result if they reduced the number 
of varieties they made. As a re- 
sult, they reduced the number of 
styles and of colors 33 1-3 per 
cent., and the number of weights 
from 4 to 3. They also reduced 
the number of finishes in which 
hats would be furnished. That 


was how they cut the varieties in 
one season from 9,720 to 3,684. 
Since then they have still further 
and now 


simplified their lines 





buy fewer varieties and 
make bigger profits. 

The principle is universal. What 
is good for the Knox Hat Company 
has worked out equally well for 
the Remington Arms Company. 
At one time this concern loaded 
more than 12,000 varieties of shot- 
gun shells, although the game in 
the United States that is hunted 
with a shotgun warrants only 
eighteen varieties of load in each 
gauge. 

Shells are loaded on automatic 
machines that have to be shut 
down and adjusted every time a 
new load is put into manufacture. 
It costs $6.25 an hour for labor 
and overhead while the machine is 
idle, to say nothing of the lost 
profits on the shells it might be 
making. 


B) 
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The company has been trying for 
fifteen years to reduce this need- 
less variety, but it has had to over- 
come the prejudices of hunters, 
nearly every one of whom has a 
pet load, different from any other, 
for each kind of game. However, 
it has now reduced the number to 
1,600 and hopes ultimately to re- 
duce the varieties still further to 
about 160. 

By cutting the varieties from 
6,000 to 1,600, about $37,800 a year 
is saved in the loading department 
alone, merely by reducing the idle 
time of the loading machines. 

The Remington Arms Company, 
having fewer varieties of shells to 
carry in stock, can now carry more 
shells of each kind and so can make 
prompter shipments. It can carry 
a stock of 50,000,000 loaded shells 
in 42 per cent. less space, because 
they can be piled more compactly. 
This holds true just as well for the 
wholesaler and jobber. 

Without the savings in manufac- 
turing costs made by simplifying 
its lines it would probably have had 
to raise prices to meet the in- 
creased price it has to pay for la- 
bor and materials. 


What Simplification Can Do 


There are concerns that have 
simplified their lines in nearly 
every industry. Take the Rosen- 
thal-Ettlinger Company, for in- 
stance, which for years had done 
only a small business although 
making a complete line of boys’ 
suits, overcoats, odd pants, chil- 
dren’s suits, young men’s clothes, 
and mackinaw jackets. They were 
in competition with dozens of 
houses, and their business was pre- 
carious because they had nothing 
special to offer as to quality or 
price. 

They decided to stop making 
these six lines in the sixty models 
and to make nothing but boys’ 
suits in eight models. As a result 
of manufacturing economies, costs 
have fallen 30 per cent. This sav- 
ing Has been passed on to the re- 
tailer, which gives the Rosenthal- 
Ettlinger Company the inside track 
over their competitors when it 
comes to boys’ suits. They sold 
37 per cent. more suits the first 
year than ever before. Their 
profit is greater. The big risk from 
competition has been removed. 

Another common risk of busi- 
ness—that of seasonal production 
—has been eliminated. 

Since they now make only a few 
models, they can afford to manu- 
facture during dull seasons to 
stock, without the risk that this 
usually entails. Whereas from 


thirty-five to forty weeks a year is 
the usual manufacturing season in 
the clothing business, this concern 


now safely operates at 100 per cent. 
capacity for thirty-five weeks and 
at 90 per cent. of capacity for the 
other seventeen weeks when most 
garment factories are shut down. 

Turn now to so different a prod- 
uct as the paper folding machines 
which are attached to printing 
presses. The Dexter Folder Com- 
pany, one of our clients, was not 
long ago making sixty types and 
sizes of folding machines. In fact 
they had to be ready to make ma- 
chines to meet the fancied needs 
of hundreds of freak folds. 

As the result of a study of paper 
sizes and so forth, this concern has 
reduced its line until it makes only 
six standard types of machines in 
a total of thirteen sizes. It has re- 
duced its overhead expense per ma- 
chine and has increased the pro- 
ductive capacity of its plant. Its 








¢¢7 RECALL a retailer in a 

college town,” writes 
Mr. Basset, “who got into 
financial difficulties and was 
managed for a year or so by 
a creditors’ committee. In the 
stock were found nearly a 
half-gross of sleeve garters 
which had been bought some 
two years before because 
within a month there had 
been two requests for these 
nearly obsolete items of 
equipment. In the next two 
years only three had been 
sold. This condition was 
typical of the entire store. 
When the needless varieties 
were eliminated the _ store 
prospered.” 




















machines are so thoroughly stand- 
ardized that it can do much more 
manufacturing to stock and so get 
lower costs of manufacturing, give 
more uniform employment to its 
workers, and give quicker and bet- 
ter service to the customer. As the 
president of the Dexter Folder 
Company says, “With standardiza- 
tion we can solve many of our 
labor, selling, service, and erecting 
problems and make our customers’ 
money more productive.” 

I have said that this concentra- 
tion of effort on only enough vari- 
eties to meet legitimate needs 
works out as well for the retailer 
as for the manufacturer. Take 
the case of a Western clothier do- 
ing a large business. 

He saw how much he was bene- 
fited by the Knox Hat Company’s 
program and decided that if it 
worked on hats it would work 
equally well on the numerous 
other kinds of men’s apparel that 
he handles. 
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He carefully studied his stock 
and found that his store carried 
needless variety of goods so similar 
that they served no good purpose 
in increasing his sales. As a re. 
sult he does not now buy a wide 
variety of similar goods, but con. 
centrates on a few styles, models, 
designs, etc. Merely by simplify- 
ing his stock, he has cut his inven. 
tory $88,000—a matter of about 22 
per cent. He expects to reduce the 
inventory fully 15 per cent. more 
when he completes the change in 
policy. All of this time his sales 
have been increasing; so that it is 
evident that diversification is not 
essential to a large sales volume. 

I recall a retailer in a college 
town who got into financial diff- 
culties and was managed for a year 
or so by acreditors’ committee. In 
the stock were found nearly a half- 
gross of sleeve garters which had 
been bought some two years be- 
fore because within a month there 


had been two requests for these | 


nearly obsolete items of equip- 


ment. In the next two years only | 


three had been sold. 

This condition was typical of the 
entire store. When the needless 
varieties were eliminated the store 
prospered. 


Two Classes of Business 


These instances point to a fun- 
damental principle that lies at the 
bottom of success in all branches 
of business, although perhaps it is 
most important in manufacturing. 
It is that any business must defi- 
nitely fit into one of two classes. 
It must be admittedly a craftsman 
concern, ready, like the custom tai- 
lor, to make exactly what the pur- 
chaser wants and able to get a big 
price for it; or it must make only 
a few varieties of a standard prod- 
uct and decline to vary from its 
standard or to offer needless varie- 
ties. 

The first kind of business will 
seldom become large and it will be 
subject to most of the risks caused 
by business depressions and high 
costs. The other, being able to 
sell a high quality product at a low 
price, will have the edge on its 
competitors, and will therefore be 
stable and free from most risks. 

There can be no successful strad- 
dle between the two types. A 
quantity production shop must 
make only a few sizes, styles, and 
models or it ceases to be a quan- 
tity shop. If it tries to make too 
many varieties, its profits—even 
its existence—become more uncer- 
tain than those of the custom shop. 


This is the third of a series’ of 
articles specially written for “Forbes” 
by William R. Basset. The next will 
apbear in an early issue. 
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‘Mototeria”’ Brings the Store 
to the Front Door 


to you that there is a tremen- 

dous amount of time and 
money consumed in_ providing 
your daily sustenance, other than 
the time taken in preparing it. 
Nor is it likely that you have fig- 
ured out that 38 per cent. of your 
earnings go into the tills of the 
grocer and butcher around the 
corner. 

It’s a big job that the house- 
wives of America have to do every 
day. There is being spent to-day 
and every day in the United States 
$49,000,000 for foodstuffs, by 
your wife and mine and the 35,- 
000,000 other women who provide 
home meals for the tired business 
men—meaning you and me. You 
could run a mighty big war on that 
money. For every person in the 
family these shoppers spend 45 
cents to-day and every day—for 
each one of the 105,000,000 of us. 
If she does her shopping by ’phone 
she must add 5 per cent. to every 


|: MAY never have occurred 


dollar of your money she spends. 
(hen when the store delivers the 
order that adds another 10 to 15 
per cent. to the price, for the 
grocer or the butcher must charge 
‘or this service or lose money on 
your business. 

On the other hand, if the house- 
wité goes to the non-delivery or 
cain store, she saves the ’phone 
and delivery items, but spends an 

Or more, depending on the 


1* 
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By B. J. Duncan 


distance which she must go, to get 
the groceries and meats. Even 
though her time has never been 
valued in dollars and cents, it is 
nevertheless an expense and often 
an inconvenience to her to spend 
an hour a day “at the store.” 

Let us look at the marketing 
situation from another standpoint. 




































It has been carefully estimated 
that 15 cents out of every dollar 
of yours that is spent for food- 
stuffs must go toward running ex- 
penses of the store—in other 
words, into overhead. This is not 
for wages to the producer, a 
wholesaler’s profit, nor transporta- 
tion—but just for rent, heat, light, 
clerk hire, hand bills, advertising, 
and other necessary expense. 
These items, which you pay for 


when you buy groceries or meats 
at the store, consume one-seventh, 
or a little more, of your monthly 
food bill. These are facts taken 
from proven statistics, and they 
should be of vital interest to every 
man and woman. 

In our neighborhood there are 
five grocery stores. Three of 








The “Mototeria” is the outcome of 
several years of careful thought by 
transportation engineers and successful 
food merchants. It brings to the 
housewife all the conveniences of the 
delivery system, plus the advantage. of 
chain-store prices. At the same time it 
provides a flexible chain of stores for 
the operator that can be supervised 
more closely with a larger net profit 
than can possibly be realized from any 
other system of food merchandising. 
The rear is constructed almost entirely 
of plate glass, and forms a _ very 
attractive display window for fruits, 
vegetables, etc. 


them are chain stores. Each one 
of these stores draws trade from 
a radius of three to five blocks. 
The average chain store’s sales in 
large cities total $475 a week, and 
the average net profit is between 
2 and 3 per cent.—and that 2 per 
cent. plus is hard to get; it re- 
quires scientific management to do 
it. Moreover, few stores turn 
their stock more than thirteen 
times per year, and they have to 
turn it eight and one-half times 
per year to keep out of the bank- 
ruptcy courts. You will wonder 
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that any of them can make money 
when you find that there are 457,- 
000 grocers and butchers for the 
24,000,000 families in the United 
States, or one tradesman for every 
fifty-two families. 

Is it anything to be surprised 
over, then, that only five grocers 
out of every 100 succeed in busi- 
ness? Fifteen out of every 100 
stagger along the edge of financial 
failure, barely making a living; 


economic waste in the retailing of 
household commodities. He saw 
the duplication of work, capital, 
and stocks, and the tendency of 
“Old Man Overhead” to eat into 
the retailer’s profit and increase 
the cost to the customer. He saw 
several competitors dividing a 
trade which was hardly large 
enough to support one of them. 
He appreciated the situation from 
the buyers’ standpoint—saw the 
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customers can wait on themselves 
at one time. If the housewife has 
babies and no help, it is quite im- 
possible for her to go to the store 
down the street, but here is a well- 
stocked, low-priced “chain store” 
right at her door where she can 
get her “items” and be out of the 
house but a few minutes. 

That is well enough, you say, but 
these women have to pay extra for 
this service, don’t they? Well 
that is just what Mr. Watson de- 
termined to find out. The result 
was much thinking and study and 
planning and a thorough analysis 
of the field which the new store, 
the “Mototeria,” was intended to 
cover. The frst unit was built 
and stocked complete, including 
everything that a chain store 
would carry, but having several 
features borrowed from the old 
neighborhood shop thrown in by 
way of good measure. The first 
unit was put to work in Detroit 
last August for the Wright & 











Interior views of the “Mototeria.” The 
duties of the man in charge of a 
“Mototeria” are really more on the 
order of a cashier than a clerk, but he 
is also a driver. The customers serve 
themselves with the aid of an ingenious 
carrier system, which provides a 
- market basket for each purchaser. The 
basket is suspended from an overhead 
trolley, which permits the basket to 
move along with the shopper. When 
the shopping is completed the artic!es 
are checked and payment received by 
the man in charge. 


and eighty grocers out of every 
100 last only seven years or less. 

Yet, fighting against all these 
odds, and with all this apparent 
inefficiency and expensive distribu- 
tion, we do have groceries, and 
good groceries too, and we also 
have many good business men who 
have studied the conditions of the 
sale and distribution of foodstuff 
with the worthy object of mak- 
ing the business less hazardous for 
the proprietors, and increasing the 
convenience and lowering the cost 
to the customers. 

Taking the store to the custom- 
ers is not particularly a new idea 
in itself, but the store on wheels, 
called the “Mototeria,” as con- 
ceived by L. B. Watson with its 
many novel and patentable feat- 
ures, and worked out with the 
assistance of M. L. Pulcher, presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Federal Motor Truck Company, 
goes a long way towards solving 
many problems of distribution. 

Mr. Watson started with the 
knowledge that there was a great 
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burden which replenishments of 
the larder imposed on rich and 
poor alike from the standpoint of 
rising costs and time taken to se- 
cure necessary supplies. So he be- 
gan to plan a method which would 


eliminate waste and conserve time 


and capital. The result is the 
“Mototeria.” 

The “Mototeria” is a serve-self 
store on wheels capable of serving 
400 families per day with a com- 
plete stock of groceries, breads 
and cakes, fruits, green and staple 
vegetables, meats and drug sun- 
dries. It has but one clerk who 
is also cashier as well as driver. 
His store is 22 feet long by 7% 
feet wide, yet so conveniently are 
the commodities arranged, each 
with its own price tag, and so easy 
to operate is the overhead basket 
carrier device that ten or twelve 


Sa 


Parker Stores, a chain comprising 
eighty units, the Federal Motor 
Truck Company furnishing the 
two and one-half ton chassis for 
the trial. The Wright & Parker 
Co. were open-minded enough 
to want to find out if this was a 
better method of food distribution. 

To the gratification of Mr. Wat- 
son and Mr. Pulcher the shoppers 
took it up immediately. While 
they had appreciated the chain 
store with its lower prices, ye' 
they had to carry the goods some 
distance which was usually « 
bother. Here was a. store which 
was lighted and heated, neat, clean 
and sanitary—but best of all with 
everything needed for breakfast 
lunch or dinner, and with good 
savings on each item. Naturally 
the women liked it—and Wright 
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srker were both surprised and 


sjeased over it. 


hile the average chain store 
eceipts were under $500 a week, 
12 “Mototeria” started doing a 
$1,000-a-week business before it 
had been long on the route. Fur- 
ther, by a reduction in clerk hire, 
savings in rent, light, heat, window 
displays, and other items, the profit 
‘ncreased from 3 per cent. to 12 
per cent., even when the retail 
prices were kept equal to the chain 
store prices. Instead of drawing 
an indifferent trade from a radius 
of three to five blocks, this store 
visited the families in thirty-five to 
forty blocks every day. 

Further, it was found that the 
turnover possible by increasing the 
number of customers was almost 
unheard of in the grocery or meat 
trade. The turnover of the usual 
chain store is thirteen times a year, 
while a 10-cent store turnover 
averages twenty-four times. The 
“Mototeria” turns its stock 100 
times yearly. Daily replenish- 
ment was found to lighten the load 
and permit the carrying of a great- 
er variety as well as assuring fresh 
stocks at all times. 

The “Mototeria” carries assorted 
meats, but mostly cold meats for 
immediate use, because of lack of 
cutting facilities. Its meat order 
system, however, is a great con- 
venience and saving to both oper- 
ator and customer. Meats are 
ordered one day for the next. 
These are cut exactly as ordered, 
both as to the particular cut and 
also as to the weight, in a central 
sanitary refrigerating plant and 
wrapped and labeled for delivery 
to the customer. It has been esti- 
mated that an operator with eighty 
such stores, could save $60,000 a 
year on efficient meat cutting 
alone, and another $60,000 on 
truck hire for trucks now used 
in supplying the regular stores. 


Other Attractive Features 


A plate glass “show window” in 
the rear of the “Mototeria” pro- 
vides display of green groceries 
and fruits. Potatoes and other 
bulk vegetables are sacked in vary- 
ing quantities in bins all ready for 
the customers. In winter the 
“Mototeria” is heated by a novel 
system utilizing the hot water 
from the engine. This eliminates 
the “gas smell” noticeable with 
the use of exhaust heaters. The 

tore is ventilated by a device for 
hat purpose in the roof. 

It is also planned to have a 
laundry pick-up, with one or two- 
day service in connection with the 
“Mototeria.” Large compart- 
nents are provided in the body for 
this purpose. A banking system 
which operates by means of a 
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Men will go into danger without 
question, not’ because of special 
courage, but because of duty. 
That, anyway, is the conclusion 
Captain Rostron of the Maure- 
tania has come to after thirty 
years’ experience in the trans-At- 
lantic passenger service. “Most 
of the brave things I have seen 
men do,” he says, “perhaps all of 
them, in fact, were done because 
of a sense of obligation to some 
standard of duty; either to their 
work or to others or to their own 
ideals of conduct.” The man who 
works without standards, whose 
daily work is not compared with 
some ideal he holds of that work, 
is like a ship at sea without a rud- 
der. 

x * * 

We were reading the other day 
that a coal miner in England made 
an investigation of the effect of his 
employees’ leisure time hobbies or 
pastimes on output. 

He found that miners with hob- 
bies worked more steadily than 
those who had no particular form 
of recreation. 

He found that men who kept 
pigeons, tended their individual 
garden plots, played football, or 
were otherwise wholesomely act- 
ive outside of their working hours, 
were superior workmen and 
showed a higher grade perform- 
ance. 

The wise boss encourages all his 
workers to have a hobby. 

If some one were to ask you now 
what your hobby is, what would 
be your answer? 

* * * 

“Captains of industry are not 
hunting money,” says Charles M. 
Schwab, and if any one in the coun- 


try ought to know, he ought to. 
He says America is heavy with 
money, and executives, therefore, 
are seeking brains—specialized. 
brains—and faithful, loyal service. 
Brains are needed to carry out the 
plans of those who furnish the 
capital. 

ie 

It is said that fresh air is free, 

but a New York restaurant has 
spent $65,000 for a _ ventilating 
plant that will cost $7,000 or $8,000 
a year to operate. The manage- 
ment, however, thinks it a good 
investment because it will bring 
country air into a city building. 

* * x 


“The first ruie for selling an 
article is to know the article,” says 
W. C. Holman, a man who did 
much to help John H. Patterson, 
of the National Cash Register 
Company, build up his sales or- 
ganization in the early days. 
“Know it inside and out at every 
angle and from every point of 
view. Have a chart of its good 
points worked out in your mind, 
carefully classified down to the last 
detail. Know three unanswerable 
arguments, a couple of sets of fig- 
ures, and a handful of illustrations 
to enforce every point. Never 
stop studying your product. 
Every time you look at it hard, 
you'll see something new in it 
that’s good, or some new and tell- 
ing way of driving an advantage 
home in the mind of a prospective 
customer.” 

* * & 

“If the rulers of the world could 
understand that a wrong thing 
cannot be done in the right way,” 
says Glen Buck, “we would have 
no more wars.” 








stamp and card system and which 
has many interesting phases has 
also been worked out by the de- 
signers of the new store. The 
taking of coal orders with one- 
day service is still another plan 
which may have many economic 
sides. Indeed it is well within the 
probabilities that ‘this system of 
household service with its many 
attractive features may revolu- 
tionize our whole scheme of food 
and household necessity distribu- 
tion, and it is within the realm of 
reason that the bulk of the pur- 
chasing for the household will be 
done in future years—right at our 
door. There is every advantage in 
favor of such a system. To-day 
there are too many retailers, too 
much duplication of effort, of work 
and of capital invested. The pres- 
ent day system is uneconomic and 


wasteful, and the customers pay 
for the unsuccessful store. 
Perhaps this new way—the 
“Mototeria”—-will prove to be the 
solution of the problem of cutting 
down waste, saving time, money, 
and effort. Obviously, there is 
need for more economy and less 
duplication, more fresh stocks and 
less useless overhead which must 
show in the ultimate cost of our 
sustenance. The “Mototeria” is 
modern; it is progressive. The 
Wright & Parker Company have 
proved it. They have purchased a 
fleet of them and are erecting a 
combination warehouse and garage 
to serve them. Many older firms 
have investigated and purchased 
them. Even in its infancy the 
idea has taken hold of the mer- 
chants. You may see one in your 
neighborhood before long. 
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“Our Men Build Their Souls Into Studebaker Cars”’ 


counts. No’. branch manager 
should have to do office work. 
This not only saved money, but 
greatly improved the running of 
things.” 

The directors recognized Mr. 
Erskine’s worth by electing him 
first vice-president in December, 
1913, and he has been running the 
company ever since, although his 
formal election to the presidency 
did not come until eighteen months 
later, in July, 1915. 

The Studebaker Corporation, as 
the company was*named when or- 
ganized in 1911, had only $9,800,000 
in plant and property account and 
a capacity of only 22,000 cars a 
year, in addition to facilities for 
making 150,000 wagons and bug- 
gies a year. 

The war broke out in Europe 
before Mr. Erskine had opportu- 
nity to get the automobile busi- 
ress going on a large scale, and 
so sure did he become that the 
United States would be drawn in- 
to the fray that, two months be- 
fore Congress actually declared 
war, Studebaker’s, president sent 
this telegram to President Wilson: 

“Studebaker factories, of course, are 
at the disposal of the Government. 

Any orders given us will receive 

preference and clear right-of-way.” 


Enviable War Record 


President Wilson sent cordial 
thanks for what was probably the 
first offer received from any cor- 
poration to turn its plants over 
to the Government, and the War 
Department immediately opened 
negotiations with the corporation 
for the furnishing of large quan- 
tities of transport wagons, har- 
ness, ambulances, water carts, etc. 
At the drop of the war hat, the 
Studebaker plant swung into war 
work on such a scale that, within 
a month after hostilities started, 
automobile production was cut 50 
per cent. Within a year there was 
another 50 per cent. cut, and be- 
fore the war ended Studebaker was 
working 100 per cent. on Govern- 
ment orders. 

Nothing in Mr. Erskine’s whole 
career has yielded him more satis- 
faction than Studebaker’s war 
record. 

Meanwhile, just as Studebaker 
had been forehanded in preparing 
for war, it had been foresightedly 
preparing for peace. At the very 
start of the war, Mr. Erskine in- 
structed his engineering depart- 
ment to apply themselves to de- 
signing an entirely new line of 
Studebaker automobiles and _ to 
scrap the old models. 


(Continued from page 97) 


On September 15, 1917, three 
cars were secretly rolled on a boat 
at Detroit and as secretly rolled 
off at Buffalo, where Mr. Erskine 
joined the engineers for the test. 
These cars were then driven 
through Canada and the United 
States, covering 20,000 miles. In 
December, they were put on the 
Chicago speedway and run con- 
stantly, night and day, for another 
30,000 miles. Through snow- 
storms and sleet storms and rain 
storms, through zero weather and 
thaws, one of the cars regularly 
covered 800 miles a day and the 
other (lighter) two 600 miles. The 
most elaborate records were kept 
covering gas consumption, oil con- 
sumption, speed, repairs, etc., etc. 

“These are the cars which made 
Studebaker famous,” to quote Mr. 
Erskine. 


Many Improvements Made 


Studebaker has not only been 
made famous by its Big Six, its 
Special Six and its Light Six, but 
it has also been made rich. 

In Table I is shown, at a glance, 
Studebaker’s record of production 
and profits during the last thir- 
teen years. 

Table II is the record of the dis- 
position of the net profits. 

In 1921 the automobile industry, 
outside of Ford and Studebaker, 
did only 55 per cent. of the 1920 
business, whereas Studebaker’s 
record was 129 per cent. Sales 
for the last four years have been: 
1920, 51,474 cars; 1921, 66,643; 
1922, 110,269; 1923, 145,167. 

But these figures do not convey 
an adequate idea of the progress 
made. Remarkable though the ex- 
pansion in output and profit has 
been, the most remarkable feat of 
all has been the strengthening of 
the corporation’s plants by the ad- 
dition of enlarged as well.as new 
facilities to fit it to produce better 
cars at less cost and to be more 
independent of outside supplies. 
And all out of the company’s own 
earnings. 

Out of $101,000,000 of profits, of 
which $91,000,000 have been’ made 
since Mr. Erskine became presi- 
dent, $42,000,000 have been put 
back into plants, bringing their 
total worth to $52,000,000, while 
$41,000,000 in cash and $30,000,000 
in stock dividends have been paid 
to stockholders, and the balance 
added to surplus. 

A $3,500,000 iron foundry, one 
of the largest and most modern 
in the world, has been built, cap- 
able of taking care of 1,000 cars 
a day. The company can now 


make all its own castings, thus 
saving one-half cent a pound, or 
$3,000 per day on castings alone, 
No less than’ $8,000,000 has been 
spent on closed body plants, dry 
kilns, etc., so that, to ‘use Mr. 
Erskine’s words, “No other in- 
dividual manufacturer, except 
Ford, can produce as many closed 
bodies as we can and no manufac- 
turer can make them better, be- 
cause we have old experienced 
wood workers and_ trimming 
craftsmen who used to make 
Studebaker carriages. In _ fact, 
with these new plants we can pro- 
duce closed bodies at South Bend 
10 per cent. cheaper than they can 
be made in Detroit. Therefore, 
we can sell closed cars cheaper 
than anybody in the industry. 
“In 1922 we put up a building 
767 feet long, 172 feet wide, and 
4 stories high, of reinforced con- 
crete, to enable us to manufacture 
150 Light Six closed bodies per 
day. In 1923 we erected a build- 
ing 820 by 100 feet, 6 stories high, 
costing, with equipment, $2,500,- 
000, and having a capacity of 150 
Special Six and Big Six closed 
bodies per day. 
make all our own bodies. 


A “Lucky” Move 

“We are able to do this because 
we were lucky,”’—Mr. Erskine’s 
eyes twinkled as he used the word 
“lucky”’—“in liquidating our horse 
vehicle business in 1919-20, 
through the regular trade chan- 
nels, at full wholesale prices, for 
you will remember that every- 
thing was booming at that time 
and people couldn’t get enough of 
anything. This gave us more 
room, more money and more men 
of unusual skill for the production 
of motor cars, particularly closed 
bodies. Had we not sold out then, 
we would doubtless have had to 
close down that whole part of our 
works in 1921.” 

Every automobile manufacturer 
believes, of course, that he turns 
out a superior car. The facts, 
however, talk. In a 1922 Stude- 
baker advertisement this statement 
is made: 

Proof that the cars stand up in 
service with minimum. repairs is 
evidenced by the fact that our sales 
of repair parts in 1921 were 12 per 
cent. less than they were in 1919, not- 
withstanding that 118,000 new cars 
were sold and put in operation in 1920 
and 1921. Based on the total esti- 


mated number of Studebaker cars in 
operation in 1921, we sold $16 worth 
of parts per car for repairs from all 
causes, including accidents. 

There is only one subject o1 


(Continued on page 113) 
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Selling Honesty—or the New 
School of Collections : 


ELLING is by no means a 
S matter of doing all of the talk- 
J and of sweeping your pros- 
pect off his feet. That high pres- 
sure stuff does not succeed in get- 
ting an audience these days. When 
the salesman for the Bunko Bank- 
ing Service comes to the cashier 
or advertising manager of a bank 
and with a sweeping gesture be- 
gins, “If I were to tell you how 
you could get 5,000 accounts for 
your bank in three months’ 
time, would you be in- 


By B. W. Griffin 


especially those fresh from college, 
imagine that the letter is a place 
to express themselves. Their let- 
ters are models of style and wel- 
ters of self-expression. How 
could they be otherwise, for their 
training in English concerns itself 
with style and technique rather 
than with the all-essential subject 
matter. 

Here is just such a letter, which 
I received in answer to a news- 


For your sake I regret these circum- 
stances, but will be prompt to com- 
ply with any arrangement you might 
*phone me. 

In all sincerity, I am 

Very truly yours, 

This was my reply: 
Dear Sir: 

We have to talk straight from the 
shoulder in terse Anglo-Saxon words 
to collect our money. 

Your epistolary phraseology re- 
flects favorably upon your applica- 
tion during the collegiate period of 
your existence, and, indeed, 
previous, to that excellent 
handbook of the discriminat- 








terested?” You say “No.” 
He then usually goes right 
through with the speech 
that he has learned while 
you sign your letters. He 
is not selling. He is not 
persuading. He is grinding 
out a speech that was 
taught him. 

Business is original and 
constructive. The teacher 
teaches what was taught 
him; the preacher expounds 
from a book 2,000 years 
old, full of the truths of 


Delinquent Debtors Are 
“Just Folks” 


DEBTOR is only a person 
who owes money, and we all 
owe money—or have. In fact the 
banks owe money and advertise 
the amounts that they owe. Your 
debtor friend ought to pay and 
probably will, if you approach 
him right. 


life,-and hoary with the 
age of twenty centuries; 
lawyers follow precedent; 
the business man has the 
world before him. The col- 
lection man has a far more 
difficult task than the aver- 
age salesman, for he sells 
nothing tangible in return 
for money. But he sells 
the finest thing in the 
world—honesty. 

Collection is nothing else 
but salesmanship of the 
highest type. The article 








Indeed, he may be a very high 
type of man, and possibly more 
honest and upright than the col- 
lectors who are in a position to 
abuse him. The collector cannot 
talk to the debtor like a Chicago 
traffic cop; he cannot cry “Off 
with his head!” like the queen in 
Alice in Wonderland. If he does, 
he will not get the money. 

You can cage more flies with 
molasses than with vinegar. 


ing, the thesaurus; and to that 
compendium of definitions, 
derivations and synonymous 
expressions frequently referred 
to as the dictionary, where 
you have delved with excel- 
lent results; exhuming an 
unique vocabulary and a 
classic phraseology of suf- 
ficient rotundity to ithpress 
the human form and prop- 
erly express your __indi- 
viduality. 

Your predilection to the 
polysyllabic conveyance of 
cognostication, with its con- 
tinued and reiterated peri- 
phrasis, and your adaption of 
the turgid and involved style 
of the Johnsonian era in pre- 
ference to the lucidity of the 
masters of prose of the suc- 
ceeding century is, in our 
opinion, not entirely com- 
mendable. In my _ peregrina- 
tions in the Arcana of this 
modern metropolis, I am more 
and more _ convinced that 
neither curriculum or verbiage 
can ever attain the “sine qua 
non,” in spite of your con- 
current or pre-eminent am- 
bition. One must appeal, you 
know, to the canaille. 

I have taken a few moments 
when my stenographer and I 











are rushed to death, to point 





we sell is an intangible one 
—good credit. How many 
writers of business letters fail to 
realize this, and grind out a grist 
of letters true to type—the sales 
letters introducing themselves as 
if a salesman should come in and 
turn a somersault to get attention, 
and the collection letters, as if the 
collector should come in and hit 
you in the face. 

Before writing a letter it is well 
to think just what results you want 
to obtain by that letter and what 
means will be the most successful. 
This sounds trite, but it is funda- 
mental, for the majority of corre- 
spondents write merely to get the 
letters answered. 

\ great many correspondents, 





paper “Help Wanted” advertise- 


ment: 
Gentlemen: 
Your advertisement in to-day’s 
“Tribune” has come to my attention. 
In reply I wish to state that I feel 
completely qualified to initiate the 
position you offer. 
Fortunately, I am well educated, 
having been graduated from the 
University of Illinois in Business Ad- 
ministration. It is of particular in- 
terest to you to know that my cur- 
riculum included courses in business 
letter writing and commercial law. 
My age is 27 and I have the con- 
current ambition to become identified 
with a substantial business house, 
such as your advertisement reflects. 

It will be a pleasure to present 
myself, but necessarily, it must be 
at my convenience as I am employed. 


out an error in your attempt 
to break into business. You 
have ability, I can see by your letter. 
but the work-a-day business world 
has no time for education for itself, 
nor for language for itself. A letter 
must get direct results. Make your 
ideas almost break through the tex- 
ture of language and you will grip 
them as the Ancient Mariner did 
“with his cold and glittering eye.” 
Talk the language of the masses. 
Now go to it! Land your next 
job, but may I suggest that you use 
more simple and direct language in 
your next letter of application. 
Good luck. 


Very truly yours, 


In considering, before writing 
your collection letter, what is to 
be the appeal, ask yourself what 
makes you pay bills. You do not 
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have to, at least not the small bills. 

You will say honesty or good 
credit which is the reputation for 
honesty. 

I do not know of any finer sam- 
ple of salesmanship of good credit 
than the following poem written 
by Walt Mason, which we inclosed 
one month with something like 
40,000 maturity notices, and with 
splendid results: 

“If you’ve kept your credit spot- 
less, ills may trail you in a bunch, 
but bad luck is rendered swatless, 
evil fate has lost its punch. For 
the helpful merchant princes will 
not answer you ‘Nay, Nay!’ when 
you call to buy some quinces or a 
luscious bale of hay. You can buy 
all things you are needing from a 
cook-stove to a cheese, without 
arguing or pleading, without fall- 
ing on your knees; for the watch- 
ful merchant princes have your 
record writ in black; and each one 
of them evinces confidence that 
you'll come back. You can buy a 
flaxseed poultice, and when ready 
you can pay. If you wish to buy 
an anchor or a house to call your 
own, you can go and ask the-bank- 
er for a little timely loan; and the 
banker will embrace you and caress 
you o’er and o’er, and around a 
block he’ll chase you, asking you 
to borrow more. But if you are 
slow and heedless in the paying of 
your bills, you will find your chil- 
dren feedless when arrives the day 
of ills. And your wife, who proudly 
minces in her new and modish 
gown, will approach the merchant 
princes, and they'll snarl and turn 
her down.” 


Must Exercise Tact 


In this poem the appeal has been 
voiced in a pleasant way. A per- 
son is a little sensitive about past 
due obligations. The majority of 
collection letters with their con- 
tinued threats rasp on your feel- 
ings. What place have good sense 
and good-will in the collection pro- 
cedure, one is compelled to won- 
der? 

Photograph that mood of yours 
after you receive some inane col- 
lection letter, and place that photo- 
graph under the glass top on your 
desk, if you ever write collection 
letters, and I venture that the let- 
ters you write will at least have 
individuality. Your letters must 
not be something that will do for 
“them,” but something that would 
have been politic enough, persua- 
sive enough, yet strong enough to 
have drawn a check from you, in- 
stead of being consigned to the 
waste-basket, and creating nothing 
else except raw edge for the day’s 
work. 

In thinking in general of how to 
induce men to pay, remember how 
sensitive you are over an obliga- 


tion, and how, when you really in- 
tended to pay, and probably would 
have if you had been left alone, 
you postponed payment on account 
of having received a tactless col- 
lection letter. 

Tact comes from a Latin word 
“tango” which means to “touch.” 
A tactful man is a man who gets in 
touch with his correspondent. 
When the collection man ‘gets 
“touchy” himself he cannot main- 
tain the proper touch with the 
debtor. 

A letter should not only be cour- 
teous and one that will rub the man 
the right way, but to be most ef- 
fective it should be written par- 
ticularly for him. The appeal 
must be direct and written to a 
clearly visualized man with whom 
the correspondent has become ac- 
quainted after going through the 
correspondence and the credit re- 
ports. 


“Collection Resistance” 


A Cleveland collection manager 
arranged with his salesmen to 
write a personal report on each 
individual customer. These re- 
ports were put into file and when it 
is necessary to send a dun, a real 
personal letter can be written, one 
that dovetails into the man’s likes 
and dislikes. 

I remember, early in my experi- 
ence, of having a case turned over 
to us on which there had been 
some twenty-five or thirty letters 
written. It was turned over to the 
legal department and a letter was 
sent out over the signature of a 
lawyer, but without result. The 
following letter brought an answer 
within ten days: 


Brother, before you throw this 
letter into the wastebasket, think 
over its contents seriously and care- 
fully. This letter might reach you 
at night after a hard day’s work in 
which your faithful car has carried 
you to some home of distress where 
your presence has been a bendic- 
tion; it may have carried you to a 
home where some man or woman 
has felt alone in the world, and you 
may have shown him or her the truth 
in Bryant’s lofty theme: “In the 
long way that I must tread alone, 
Thou wilt guide my steps aright.” 

I believe, sir, that you are a minis- 
ter; and as I am a son of a minister, 
I know exactly what you are up 
against. The Good Book tells you: 
“Owe no man anything,” but I am 
sure the parishoners owe you, as they 
always do. Surely somewhere, some- 
how you can secure the amount of 
the note, I know. 

Let one of your wealthy parish- 
oners know how you stand, and he 
will gladly lend you this amount, so 
as to keep your good car running 
through the streets in your good 
work. 


Another such folder is full of 
lengthy letters from the debtor so 
it was easy to imagine this florid 
delinquent as a typical old South- 
ern planter. The brief collection 
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letters with their stronger and 
stronger intimations of trouble haq 
only irritated him; so, trying to 
visualize our Southern planter sit. 


ting in front of his colonial house | 


in an arm chair, I wrote him a two. 
page letter in a leisurely and com. 
plimentary style. The letter 
brought back a certified check and 
with it a most cordial reply, part 
of which is quoted: 


I want to thank you for the 
friendly spirit, and the interest that 
you have manifested in my affairs, 
which was so much more than I ex- 
pected. I wished when I read the 
letter that I might invite you to 
come down to Florida and spend a 
month with me fishing, but as I am 
too busy at present to go fishing 
myself, that is out of the question. 
I have thought of another way to 
show my appreciation, and a more 
substantial way than simply telling 
you about it in a letter, but I am 
keeping that to myself for the 
present. 

Sales managers like to lecture 
their salesmen about what they 
call “sales-resistance.” This is a 
very real thing, as every salesman 
knows, and he will lie awake nights 
planning out methods to overcome 
it. We might equally well speak 
of “collection resistance,” which is 
just about as difficult to overcome. 

If the salesman can once get his 
prospect to the point of wanting 
an article more than he wants the 
money it costs, the battle is won. 
But part of the burden is passed 
along to the collection man if the 
salesman has used easy terms of 
payment to overcome the “sales- 
resistance.” After the contract is 
signed, the customer may regret 
his decision, or at any rate, become 
very much less enthusiastic about 
his purchase. 


Re-Selling the Customer 


A good collection man, therefore, 
must be one-half salesman, since 
he must keep his customers, bring- 
ing them back to the state of mind 
in which they decided to buy. It 
is fair to assume that if a customer 
wanted his piano or automobile 
enough to agree on the purchase 
price, he is still of the same mind, 
or may be brought back to it. This 
is called the “principle of resale,” 
and it is a very important principle 
of collection. By emphasizing this 
principle, we can keep in the back- 
ground the disagreeable fact that 
the customer will be held to his 
contract, if mecessary. In the 
earlier stages of collections, only 
this argument should be used, to- 
gether with the familiar sugges- 
tion that payment has been over- 
looked, forgotten, etc. 

If collection has not been made, 
and the item is still outstanding, 
the transaction can be freshened by 
a resale of the goods or service. 

Below is a sample of a letter used 
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‘n automobile collections which il- 
iustrates this fact. If the purchaser 
of the automobile can be made as 
enthusiastic as at the first drive- 
away, he will pay. 

It is in your new car that you and 
your friends hie away from the 
crowded city streets, away and away 
along the stately Palisades, or you 
follow the meander of some green 
river, until the peace of the scene 
sinks into your heart. Contributing 
successes and undeserved failures, 
if they flash across your mind at the 
wheel, read like the affairs of some 
one else. You come back into the 
traffic with the cobwebs blown from 
your brain—eager for the fray. But, 
incidently, you must have oil on the 
way, and gas; and they ask pay for 
it. 

Must we remind you that if you 
have not already mailed remittance, 
the car itself must be paid for and 
the request of a banking institution 
for the liquidation of a note must 
not be misunderstood, no matter in 
what language it is put? 
please. 

Thank you. 


Very truly yours, 


In India the elephant is driven 
by the mahout who sits on his 
neck and drives an iron-pointed 
stick into one spot on his neck 
which becomes black with blood 
and covered over with flies; an 
elephant is about the orily thing 
that can be so driven. A debtor 
is only a person who owes money, 
and we all owe money—or have. 
In fact the banks owe money and 
advertise the amounts that they 
owe. Your debtor friend ought to 
pay and probably will, if you ap- 
proach him right. 

Indeed, he may be a very high 
type of man, and possibly more 
honest and upright than the col- 
lectors who are in a position to 
abuse him. The collector cannot 
talk to the debtor like a Chicago 
trafic cop; if he does, he will not 
get the money. You can cage more 
flies with molasses than with 
vinegar, 

The old, tactless collection line 
of talk makes us all decidedly like 
Brother Bogus: 


“Does yo’all still refuse to pay me 
dem two dollars I done loaned yo’ 
de Lawd only knows when?” 

“Nussah!” dignifiedly replied 
Brother Bogus, “I doesn’t refuse; 
I dess refrains.” 





SATISFIED 
Gentlemen: 

In my opinion “Forbes” is one 
ot the most helpful periodicals for 
‘he average business man and I 
‘ook forward every two weeks 
tor the same to reach my desk. 
in fact, I would not be without it 
were the price of subscription 
many times what you ask for it. 


(Signed) Charles F. Traung, 
San Francisco, Cal. 











; E. T. BEDFORD 
President, Corn Products Refining Co. 





My 
Favorite 
Motto: 


“Never Object to or 
Resent Criticism” 


E. T. Bedford 




















Agriculture Develops a 
“Big Business” Complex 
(Continued from page 102) 
that the unprofitable practices 

were dropped. 

Agricultural accounting enables 
the farmer to determine whether 
poor soil, unsuitable crops, insuffi- 
cient livestock, improper feeding, 
inadequate marketing facilities, his 
own shortcomings, or what, is the 
cause of his troubles; and he soon 
forgets to blame the government, 
the banker, the middleman, and all 
the rest of his imaginary enemies. 


Everything in Black and White 


He is being taught that it is of 
the utmost importance to know the 
relative amounts of capital he has 
invested in land, buildings, ma- 
chinery and livestock, and how 
these investments compare with 
similar investments on the more 
successful farms. For instance, a 
study of farm records, he has been 
shown, brings to light the fact that 
the more prosperous farms have a 
large percentage of their total in- 
vestment in working capital. The 
modern farm record book shows 
the operator where he stands in 
this respect; it serves as an indi- 
cator as to whether or not he 
should borrow to add to his herd 
of quality livestock, to erect new 
buildings, or to purchase new ma- 
chinery. ? 

They can’t get away from it— 
this all pervading school—and they 
don’t seem to want to. It meets 
them at every turn. For another 
instance, Farmer Hardesty has 
become aware during the last year 
of a change coming over the in- 
formative reading matter in his 
paper. He finds weekly articles on 
financial subjects, not only as ap- 
plied to the farm but also referring 
to finances and investment in gen- 
eral—among other things, warn- 


ings and good advice regarding 
fake stock sellers. 

All this is not just a hit-or-miss 
lot of happenings. It is coming 
from a_ well-defined source, or 
rather a set of sources, under the 
direction of those who know ex- 
actly what they are doing and 
who have a common aim, although 
there is no_ inter-organization 
among the various activities. It 
is a case of a number of minds 
running in the same channel, be- 
cause they have a common inter- 
est at stake. 

First, there are the banks them- 
selves in their direct contacts with 
their farmer customers. 

Second, a more highly organized 
source of this financial schooling 
that is being taken to the farmer 
is found in the various state bank- 
ers’ associations, through whose 
agricultural committees the farm- 
ers’ problems are being studied on 
broad lines and aid is being ex- 
tended through conferences and 
support of community action. 


National Associations Active 


Finally, there are the activities 
of the great national associations 
of banks and business interests. 
Through one of these thousands of 
lectures a year are being furnished 
in the public schools to the rising 
rural generation on sound business 
principles. Another national busi- 
ness association is aiming to school 
the farmer and his wife in sound 
investment and protect them from 
the depredations of blue-sky secur- 
ity operators. Another is lending 
itself to encouraging a greater de- 
gree of technical agricultural edu- 
cation. 

So there you have it. Visualize 
the combined result, and there is 
no mystery about the signal fail- 
ure that radical agitation has suf- 
fered among the farmers. 
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A BEAR MARKET 
or TECHNICAL 
REACTION? 


During January and early Feb- 
ruary we persistently advised the 
“short” sale of industrial stocks. 





Since then, the market has lost 
practically its entire advance from 
November, 1923. This has natur- 
ally resulted in some of the largest 
profits ever made by our clients 
in such a short period. 


WHAT NOW? 


Does the already drastic decline usher 
in a broad bear movement to continue 
for a long period? Or, is it only a 
natural technical reaction to be followed 
by materially higher levels in the Sum- 
mer and Fall? 


Our Speculative Bulletin, recently off 
the press, discusses this question fully 
from both a fundamental and technical 
standpoint. The answer to this ques- 
tion is of extreme importance to all 
investors at this time. A few copies 
are available for FREE distribution. 


‘Simply ask for Bulletin F A-26 


American Institute of Finance 


141 Mik Street Boston, Mass. 














RECORD OF 


Investments 


can be kept in a most 
convenient way by the 
use of our specially 
prepared loose-leaf 
folder. These folders 
contain detachable 
sheets, properly marked 
and spaced for keeping 
complete information re- 
garding all income-pro- 
ducing property (bonds, 
stocks, mortgages and 
real estate)—time pur- 
chased, price paid, in- 
come therefrom, etc. 
There are also sheets 
for keeping records per- 
l taining to all forms of 
insurance. 


Ask for folder XK-49 


A.B.Leach & Co., Inc. 
* 62 Cedar St., New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 

Boston Philadelphia Cleveland 
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H. Hobart Porter, President of the 
American Water Works & Electric Com- 
pany, which controls and operates a large 
number of public utilities throughout the 
country, and who is a director of a num- 
ber of other public utilities, in a special 
interview, says: 


There is much talk, not always from 
the best informed sources, of class unrest, 
and prediction of social readjustment. Of 
course, it is true, that in a:mixed popula- 
tion such as ours, social dissatisfaction will 
always exist to a greater or lesser extent; 
but personally, I feel 
that one of the most 
helpful signs of our 
times is that the 
American workman 
is now more stable, 
more free from un- 
wholesome _ tenden- 
cies, and has a bet- 
ter mental outlook 
than at any time in 
our history. One of the reasons for this 
is that America is becoming a nation of 
investors, and the just protection of prop- 
erty, which is the basis of social happi- 
ness, is of financial interest and impor- 
tance to an increasingly large number of 
people. 

Before 1914, the investing class in this 
country was, in general, limited to finan- 
cial institutions and the rich minority of 
the population. The educational work car- 
ried on by our government in the Liberty 
Loan campaigns brought men and women 
of all walks in life into the investing class. 

The universal habit of thrift and invest- 
ment thus established has been since largely 
encouraged by the Public Utilities of the 
country, through what is known as the cus- 
tomer ownership plan of investment of 
small savings. While their immediate pur- 
pose has been to obtain funds with which 
to extend their service to meet the growth 
of the country, the larger and perhaps 
the most important result is that thousands 
of American workmen, many of them 
heretofore without the saving habit, and 
some of them with decidedly socialistic 
tendencies, have become investors with a 
stake in the country. 

Last year, it is conservatively estimated, 
$250,000,000 of Preferred Stocks were pur- 
chased by the customers and employees of 
Public Utilities in this country. This 
enormous amount of money represents in- 
dividual purchases by thousands of people, 
of one, two or five shares, in the majority 
of cases, and paid for in monthly install- 
ments of a few dollars each. In innumer- 
able cases the customer makes his mod- 
est investment and with the dividend, pays 
his electric light or water bill. 

It was the working man, with his lim- 
ited knowledge and experience to guide 
him in making investments, who suffered 
most from unsound or fraudulent schemes 
and promises. The opportunity offered 
him to invest his savings in his home util- 
ity, with which he is familiar, has greatly 
protected him from that most dishearten- 
ing experience of complete loss of hard 
won savings. The employee of a Public 
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Utility, through his purchase of a share 
of its stock, acquires a financial interest 
in the company for which he works, which 
profoundly changes his viewpoint. He 
becomes an intelligent and energetic ad- 
vocate and supporter of his Public Utility 
Company, and his former attitude of vague 
hostility or lack of interest is gone. 


The employee owner becomes as vitally 
concerned in bettering the service and gen- 
eral standards of his company as the offi- 
cers themselves and he regards the com- 
pany’s business from the same viewpoint. 
This transformation, especially noticeable 
among the foreign population with which 
our companies largely deal in the industrial 
regions of Pennsylvania, has done as much 
toward Americanization, better citizenship 
and more wholesome social viewpoint, in 
my opinion, as any ‘other influence that 
could possibly have been brought to bear. 





Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury, in an exclusive letter to 
“Forbes” readers, says: 


Since my letter of November 10, 1923, 
to Congressman Green recommending a 
revision of the taxes, the Treasury has 
received thousands of letters from taxpay- 
ers in all parts of the country, expressing 
their views with regard to the proposed 
changes in the tax 
system. These letters 
have not come only 
from business men or 
those who have made 
a study of taxation. 
They have come in 
equal numbers from 
big and little taxpay- 
ers, from Republi- 

: cans and Democrats, 
and from every corner of the country. 

In studying these letters as an expres- 
sion of public opinion, the thing that has 
most impressed me is the evidence which 
they contain, not merely of a natural de- 
sire for a reduction of taxes, but of a 
widespread interest in and understanding 
of the effect which taxation has on the 
country as a whole. In other words, the 
average taxpayer seems to feel that the 
present surplus justifies a lightening of 
the tax burden and at the same time of- 
fers an unparalleled opportunity to reform 
the tax system and to get the country back 
on a sound basis of taxation by fixing 
rates which are effective in bringing in 
revenue to the Government without retard- 
ing the normal development of business 
and industry. 


The country expects a sound, workable 
system of taxation, and I, for one, feel 
that we shall be derelict in our duty if we 
fail to measure up to that expectation. 














Simon Guggenheim, President of the 
American Smelting & Refining Compa:y, 
Says: 

I am very optimistic regarding the cop- 
per outlook. I look for consumption to 
increase this year. 
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“Our Men Build Their Souls 
into Studebaker Cars” 
(Continued from page 108) 


yhich Mr. Erskine talks more enthusias- 
tically than he talks about Studebaker 
cars. This is Studebaker’s workers. 

I have never met an employer more 
interested in his work people or more 
elated over the generous treatment it 
has been possible to extend. Mr. Erskine 
likes to talk on this theme by the hour. 
It is possible here to give only a very 
brief summary of his statements: 

“When I was made president in 1915 
I took the position,” said Mr. Erskine, 
“that the relations between labor, capital 
and management should be these: 

“The first duty of an employer is to 
labor. By labor I mean any man that 
does what he is told. It is the duty of 
capital and management to compensate 
liberally, paying at least the current 
wage and probably a little more, and 
to give workers decent and healthful sur- 
roundings and treat them with the ut- 
most consideration. If management 
cannot do this, then it is incompetent. 

“The next duty is to capital. Manage- 
ment should return to capital a liberal 
reward on the investment, say, 10 per 
cent. in our industry. 

“If there are profits above this, I think 
management should receive a part of 
them. 


Bonus Plan for Managers 


“In 1915 we put into effect a bonus 
plan, benefitting some 400 men and 
women, from foremen up—every person 
having authority to manage employees 
or property, the tellers. This bonus was 
at first 20 per cent. after deductions for 
the return on the capital employed, but 
later, so large were profits, that the rate 
was cut to 10 per cent. If necessary, 
however, I would make it 50 per cent., 
for I believe that capital should be will- 
ing to go fifty-fifty with management 
after it has been well taken care of. 

“In March, 1917, we inaugurated 
dividends on wages. Like other com- 
panies, we had had a very heavy labor 
turnover. There have always been mil- 
lions of migratory workers, men who will 
not settle long enough anywhere to ac- 
complish really effective work. We 
sought to provide a strong inducement 
to all our workers to stay with us. We 
announced: ‘Nobody will pay you more 
or will treat you better than Studebaker. 
We are your friends. Come to us when 
you are in trouble and we will help you. 
No Studebaker employee can fail to be 
successful if he will stick with us and be 
industrious.’ 

“To encourage them to do this we 
adopted a system of rewards for con- 
tinuous service. These rewards were 
paid each worker on the anniversary of 
the day he or she entered our employ- 
ment. We pay 5 per cent. of the work- 
ers wages at the end of the first year, 
“le second year, the third year, and the 
ourth year, and on the fifth year raise 

bonus to 10 per cent. and continue 
ior every year after that. 

“Also, we became convinced that va- 
‘ons are just as necessary and bene- 
fie al for industrial workers as for office 
rkers. So we began giving every 
tker one week’s vacation after two 
. rs service. We give them their pay 
(Continued on page 132) 
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Babson’s 
Rep Or CS are used by 


Leading Business Men and Investors 


to aid them in forecasting business 
conditions, commodity prices, 
money rates and security values. 
Through the Babson Statistical Organiza- 


tion thousands of business men enjoy the 
advantage of a complete statistical depart- 


. ment. The staff of more than 200 includes 
Write f or economists and engineers with a thorough 
Babson and special knowledge of the statistical 
Report field and with many years practical ex- 


No. DA 35 perience in the business world. 


Gratis To have this organization of statisticians 

and economists for the exclusive use of 

Gassons Reronrs your business would cost several hundred 

thousand dollars annually. The pro rata 

; cost to any one client, however, is a mere 
enor fraction of a clerk’s salary. 





BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
BABSON PARK,MASSACHUSETTS 
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Jordan Motor 
(50mmon ey tock 


Now Yielding approximately 12% 





E have prepared a Study in 

Values on the Common Stock of 
The Jordan Motor Car Co. We have 
applied nine factors of valuation and 
conclusions are based on fundamen- 
tals. The stock has just recently 
been listed on The New York Stock 
Exchange. 


Circular sent upon request. 





NOYES @ JACKSON | 


MEMBERS 

New York Stock EXCHANGE 
CuHicaco Stock EXCHANGE 
CxHicaGo Boarp oF TRADE 


42 Broadway 208 So. LaSalle St. 
New York Chicago 
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Odd Lots 


Allow the small investor to 
take advantage of invest- 
ment opportunities that are 
presented in the market. 


Buyers of Odd Lots receive 
the. same courteous and 
painstaking attention as 
large buyers. 


We. accept orders for 5 
shares and more on a con- 
servative marginal basis. 


Send for our booklet 


“Odd Lot Trading” 


Ask for F. 425. 


100 SHARE LOTS 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New Yerk Stock Bachange 
New York Cotton Bachaenge 


61 Broadway New York 


























When market 
conditions 
are unsettled, the facil- 
ities and experience of 
a substantial brokerage 


house are especially 
valuable. 


Our competent infor- 
mation service is freely 
at your disposal. Ac- 
counts carried on con- 
servative margin. 


Booklet on buying and 
selling foresight sent 
free on request. 


Ask for J-3. 


(isHoLMm & (HAPMAN 


Member New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Widener Bldg. 


New York Philadelphia 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Leaders Decline Further Under Bear Pressure 
| —Final Drives Against Oils 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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URTHER weakness in such leaders 

as American Can, Baldwin Locomo- 
tive, Studebaker, and Steel has featured 
the dealings of the last two weeks. Suc- 
cess in breaking down the resistance of 
these stocks has made it much @siet 
going for the bears in other sections 
of the market. 

The market has gone down, not be- 
cause there was any rush of investors 
or the general public speculative follow- 
ing to sell stocks, but because it has 
been hammered down unmercifully by 
well-heeled bears who cleaned up 
princely profits on the short side of 
cotton and who have “invested” these 
profits in further short sales in the 
stock market. With lack of constructive 
leadership in Wall Street, with brokers 
generally arrayed on the side that seems 
to promise some business without loan 
difficulties, and with general business in 
a state of apparent hesitation and doubt, 
the professional bears have had nothing 
to fear in opposition to their program of 
marking prices down. 

If bear operations are being run as 
they usually have been in the past, then 
some little encouragement may be drawn 
from the recent attacks on the oil and 
rail stocks, for as a rule short sellers 
usually hit the strong stocks last, after 
their holders have been frightened by 
weakness in other directions. And it has 
usually been the case that when these 
final drives are going on, heavy short 
covering is accomplished in other parts 
of the list. 

In the writer’s opinion there still ap- 
pears to be nothing in the current busi- 
ness situation or in the outlook to 
justify the severe declines of the last 
two months in the industrial shares. Car 
loadings are down as compared with 
last year’s boom-tide shipments, but 
they are still running well above other 
years. Steel bookings have declined 
130,000 tons, but that was rather to be 
expected after the unusually heavy win- 
ter buying. There has been some slow- 
ing up here and there, but nothing more 
than the usual seasonal variations. 


1923 1924 





In fact, the main trouble with business 


is a case of “nerves.” For the last few 
years business men have been giving 
increasing attention to “forecasting” 
and “diagnosis.” May it not be that 
business has been looking inward too 
much, rather than outward; that it has 
been indulging too much in self-exam- 
ination? Hasn’t business become 
afflicted with a rather severe form of 
hypochondria? One Wall Street oper- 
ator who keeps a chart on a large num- 
ber of stocks declares that for the past 
two or three years this chart has shown 
a reversal in the market trend ever) 
five months. This fits in with the 
thought that business is paying closer and 
closer attention to its every heartbeat. 

An amusing example of how far some 
diagnosticians are going was brought to 
light in some recent outgivings on the 
oil stocks. One group of speculators 
was reported to be bearish‘on these 
stocks because prices of oil were ad- 
vancing. In their great wisdom they 
foresaw the inevitable increase in drill- 
ing operations, the expansion that was 
sure to come later in production, and 
the subsequent decline in prices. Now- 
adays, it would seem, we are getting 
to know so much about ups and downs 
that no one is going to be fooled by 
them. And perhaps by anticipating 
them and then promptly discounting 
their probable effect, we can entirely 
eliminate them! 

Seriously, the market is not so bad 
as it appears on the surface. There is 
apparently no buying power; but a day 
spent in inquiry among a few high- 
grade houses disclosed that substantial 
people, who buy quietly and put stocks 
away until the public is buying noisily, 
have recently been coming into the mar- 
ket. They know values and they don’t 
pay much attention to the sort of busi- 
ness forecasting that skips easily from 
cycle to cycle. They know what Dawes 
has accomplished; they know what 
Coolidge will do, and they know the 
difference between “nerves” and actual 
danger. ; 
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Three 
Selected 
Traction Bonds 


For Conservative Investment 
For the Business Man 
For Speculation 





Yielding from 
7.70% to over 11% 


Ask for Circular FM-47 


W2 Carnegie Ewen 
Investment Securities 
2 Wall Street New York 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 
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Dividends Paid 
Every Month 


Dividends on Cities Service 
Company Preferred Stock 
are payable every month. 





This practice has been estab- 
lished for 13 years—ever 
since the Preferred Stock 
was first issued. It is one 
of several convenient fea- 
tures provided for 100,000 
security-holders. 


The Company earns divi- 
dends on its Preferred 
Stock over 2% times. 


This security yields over 
8% at the present market. 
Send for Preferred Circular 


P-16 and booklet describ- 
ing Cities Service Company 


SECURI pe TMENT 


Hen erty 
& Company 


60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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World Trade and 
Reparations 
Notable Improvement in 


Our Export Position 
By Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


HE outstanding feature of the pres- 

ent international commercial situa- 
tion is the report of the Reparations Com- 
mission. This is indeed the dark hour 
just before the dawn. All major activities 
and plans (and it is well to remember that 
foreign trade entirely depends upon plan- 
ning far ahead) are being held in suspense 
awaiting the solution of the great, out- 
standing, international economic issue. 

With this in mind it is not difficult to 
understand the world-wide uncertainty 
and reluctance either to buy or to sell. 
There is a firm conviction in all circles 
that any change must be for the better, 
that bed rock has been struck, and that 
any subsequent movement must inevitably 
be upward. 

There is, however, in certain quarters 
an unduly exuberant expectation as to 
the prospect of immediate and spectacu- 
lar improvement. Among more sober and 


cautious observers the conviction is evi- © 


dent that too much should not be expected 
either as to the speed or the degree of 
improvement subsequent to the so-called 
Dawes report. The profound and deeply 
seated economic disturbances of the past 
decade cannot possibly be allayed and the 
economic balance of the entire world re- 
stored to equilibrium with a single stroke. 
There can be no doubt that this carefully 
conceived and patiently developed effort 
will play an important part in the re- 
habilitation of the world’s commercial 
affairs, but our universal anxiety for 
adjustment and order should not engender 
unreasonable expectations of immediate 
and complete commercial reconstruction. 


Foreign Trade Improving 


After all, it is well to remember that 
m spite of the lull of the last few weeks 
there has been a quiet, deep-flowing under- 
current of commercial advance, especially 
so far as our own trade is concerned. In 
the case of our exports the eight months 
ending March 1 have shown an increase 
of some $330,000,000 over the same period 
in 1922-23. The bulk of this improve- 
ment in our overseas selling was in trans- 
Pacific and Latin American markets. 
But it is well to note also that our Euro- 
pean sales are more than holding their 
own, having exceeded .in the above men- 
tioned period those of the corresponding 
months of the previous year by some 
$110,000,000. The Old World still buys 
as much from us as does all the rest of 
the globe: put together, our outstanding 
European customers having been the 
United Kingdom, Germany, France and 
Italy, in that order. If the Dawes pro- 
gram is adopted there can be no doubt 
that the buying power of these best cus- 
tomers will unquestionably improve. 

Similarly, however, we may expect an 
immediate strengthening of their compet- 
itive efforts in Asiatic and South Amer- 
ican markets, and every measure should 


(Continued on page 117) 








The 
Copper 
Situation 


Conditions in our 
basic industries are 
always undergoing 
changes. 


A digest of current 
conditions in the 
copper industry is 
given in our new 
circular which also 
discusses in detail 
the properties, earn- 
ings and_ technical 
position in the 
present market of 
the stocks of several 
of-the leading copper 
companies. 





Copies to investors 
upon request 
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Public 


Utilities 


The following favorable fac- 
tors are contributing to the 
present popularity of public 
utility bonds: 


1—Steady demand for products. 

2—Operating expenses well in 
hand. 

3—Freedom from labor trouble. 


4—Annual gross earnings of in- 
dustry increased from $86,- 
000,000 to $1,000,000,000 in 
past 20 years. 


5—Tremendous opportunity for 
continued growth. 

We are at present recom- 

mending several well se- 

cured, readily marketable 

public utility bonds, yielding 

from 542% to 64%2%. 


Write for list F.A. 


Tobey EKirk 


Established 1873 
Members New York Stock Eachange 
25 Broad St., New York 
Cleveland — Akron — New Haven 

















We Offer You 
Investment Service 
on Large and 
Small Transactions 


Information on Request 


Members 
New York-Boston- Chicago 
Stock Exchanges 


Established 1880 


Paine, Webber X& Cao. 


82 DEVONSHIRE ST. 


BOSTON 
25 Broad Street The Rookery 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ALBANY DETROIT DULUTH 
GRAND RAPIDS HARTFORD 
HOUGHTON MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE SPRINGFIELD 
ST. PAUL WORCESTER 
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WALL STREET 
POINTERS 








Fall of the Leaders 


HE BEARS have now been ham- 

ering away at the market for more 
than two months. Back in February 
they sized up the situation correctly as 
indicating that “confidence was being 
undermined,” and their previous preda- 
tory market excursions had taught 
them that it was comparatively easy to 
separate the small-margin man from his 
stocks once the highly desirable condi- 
tion of “undermined confidence” was 
attained. The hold-up man sticks a gun 
into his victim’s face when he least ex- 
pects it and frightens him into com- 
ing across. The professional bear waits 
until the confidence of his victims is a 
bit’ shaky and then, when every right- 
minded citizen is doing everything pos- 
sible to allay fear, he forces them, by 
repeated attacks, to sacrifice their 
stocks. There were four stocks that 
long held out against bear attacks; 
then one of them passed its extra divi- 
dend and the bears brought them all 
down together. This is the way their 
record for 1924 looks so far (eliminat- 
ing fractions) : 


High Low _ Loss 
American Can ... 122 96 26 
BalGwWM ......... 131 109 22 
Studebaker ...... 108 82 26 
eS 109 95 14 


Marine Preferred 


One of the few stocks selling close 
to its high point of the year is Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine preferred. 
Buying has recently come into this issue 
on assurances that American Interna- 
tional has no intention of liquidating its 
holdings of the Marine common and 


preferred stocks, and on the growing | 


belief that shipping has turned the cor- 
ner. 


Southern Pacific 


Southern Pacific suddenly came to 
life in the course of two days’ dealings 
recently, scoring an abrupt advance of 
about 7 points. Not many days later it 
dropped back quite as easily over most 
of the ground gained. Of course there 
were several rumors to explain the ad- 
vance. The most persistent was that 
an increase from the present $6 divi- 
dend rate is probable, but Wall Street 
is rather inclined to believe that if any- 
thing is added to the current rate of 
payment it will be in the form of an 
extra dividend of perhaps $1. Extra or 
no extra, there are many students of 
railroad security values who regard 
Southern Pacific as one of the most at- 
tractive of the old-line rails for a long 
pull at present prices below 90. 


TXO Sales Gain 


As an indication of the rapid come- 
back of the oil industry from its period 
of heavy liquidation last year, it is 
rather striking to learn that sales of 
the Texas Company are said to have 
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been 70 per cent. higher during the first 
three months of this year than during 


the corresponding period of 1923, 
Though the promise so far is not for 
anything big, Texas Company is very 
successfully opening up some new Colo- 
rado oil fileds. 


Coppers Strong 


Growing faith in a favorable outcome 
of the Dawes Committee’s report to the 
Reparations Commission, along with in- 
creasing evidence of a strong statistical 
position within the industry, has helped 
the copper stocks in recent sessions. Ac- 
cording to New York estimates, sales of 
the red metal in March reached the 
highest mark in. the history of the in- 
dustry, deliveries totaling 270,000,000 
pounds—including shipments of domes- 
tic companies and South American 
mines controlled by American capital. 
Since estimated production of copper 
in both North and South America was 
218,000,000 pounds, there was apparently 
a reduction of 52,000,000 pounds in the 
surplus stocks of metal on hand. A sit- 
uation has evidently been reached in 
the copper metal market where any sus- 
tained demand on a broader scale than 
the recent hand-to-mouth basis would 
likely cause a sharp price advance. 


Topping Optimistic 


Chairman Topping of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company voiced some 
thoughts at the recent annual meeting 
of stockholders which were not al- 
together to the liking of Wall Street 
bears. “Buying in the steel industry is 
less active,” he said, “but this fact is not 
significant when considered in connec- 
tion with the January and February 
sales activity, as buying movements are 
usually followed by quiet periods. Sen- 
sational developments at Washington 
and the business public’s disappointment 
over tax relief measures have also sug- 
gested caution. In general, I believe 
buying is at a low point, because evi- 
dence all points to a consumption near 
the peak. Furthermore, stocks are not 
excessive, while buying power of the 
public has not been affected, and in- 
creased demand should not be far off.” 


Central Leather 


For some time the view of those 
rather close to the company has been 
that the real turn would not come in 
Central Leather until there was definite 
improvement in European conditions, 
for a large proportion of this company’s 
profits is dependent upon conditions i: 
the export market. Recently ther 
have been signs in the market that in- 
fluential interests have taken a con- 
structive position on Central Leather 
common and preferred, both of which 
turned quite sharply on the bears who 
were busy depressing them. And it is 
said that these buyers feel quite confi- 
dent of the longer outlook and are pre- 
pared to hold for a long pull. 
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World Trade and 
Reparations 
(Continued from page 115) 

taken to strengthen our present hold in 
those areas. The only other comparable 
anv ts are Canada, Cuba, and Japan, all 
others rating considerably below _ this 
major group of our seven best customers. 
It is significant to note that in every one 
of the seven, our sales for February this 
year (the latest available statistics) ex- 
ceed those of the previous February by 
4 considerable margin. In other words, 
there is an unmistakable improvement in 
our export position even though Febru- 
ary export figures did show a decline be- 
low those for January, which was in fact 
only a seasonable lapse characteristic of 
every year in the recent past. 

Latest reports from Latin America in- 
dicate considerable improvement in Bolivia 
and Venezuela, due largely to activity in 
tin and coffee. In the larger countries, 
however, there is inclination: to await de- 
velopments in their European markets. 
Continued declines in Brazilian and Chilean 
exchange have momentarily impaired the 
buying power of those important sections. 
The Argentine fall buying has begun, es- 
pecially in lumber, agricultural implements, 
textiles, and hardware. Recovery is pro- 
ceeding gradually in Mexico, but the 
lack of adequate transportation and 
the anticipation of federal improve- 


ments are retarding return to normalcy. 
In the Far East, Japanese reconstruc- 


tion is proceeding apace. There was a 
considerable speeding up of buying during 
the past few weeks to anticipate the cessa- 
tion of the temporary duty exemption on 
March 31. Australian reports are decid- 
edly encouraging in spite of the slight 
exchange decline, automotive purchases 
being particularly heavy. On the Asiatic 
mainland matters are still in state of un- 
certainty, due in part to political insta- 
bility in China which has also affected 
nearby regions. India is still below nor- 
mal although slight improvement is ap- 
parent. 

Exchange fluctuations still predominate 
the European commercial position and can 
only be adjusted by effective reparations 
settlement. Currency stability in Holland 
and Finland has been of material assist- 
ance. In the three Scandinavian countries 
there has been marked uncertainty arising 
from exchange difficulties affecting the 
cost of living and the general financial 
position. The same is true to a lesser 
extent of Belgium and Spain. The recent 
comparative mark stabilization has brought 
some slight industrial improvement in 
Germany, reacting favorably upon Aus- 
tria. The British position has suffered 
from labor uncertainties, especially among 
port workers, though industry in general 
is progressing briskly with unemployment 
now cut to approximately a million. 
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About Important People 

















Patrick E. Crowley was elected presi- 
dent of the New York Central Lines, suc- 
ceeding the late A. H. Smith. <A. H. 
Harris, vice-president, was appointed 
chairman of the finance committee in the 
place of Mr. Smith. Raymond S. Star- 
buck was appointed to succeed Mr. Crow- 
ley as operating vice-president of the New 
York Central Railroad, and George A. 
Harwood was made vice-president in 
charge of improvements and develop- 
ments. Jackson E. Reynolds of the First 


National Bank of New York, was added . 


to the finance committee. 


Ruben M. Ellis, president of the Tobacco 
Products Export Company, has been 
elected president of the Philip Morris To- 
bacco Company. 


Myron E. Taylor was elected a director 
of the Erie Railroad. 


Bowman Gray, vice-president, was 
elected president of the R. J. Reynolds 


Tobacco Company, succeeding W. N. Rey- 
nolds. 


F. L. Burns was named president of 
Burns Bros., Inc., succeeding his father, 
who becomes chairman of the advisory 
committee. 


John M. Davis, president of Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, and George B. St. 
George, president of the St. George Coal 
Company, were elected directors of the 
Coal and Iron National Bank of New 
York. 

M. J. Smith of Boston has been ap- 
pointed League of Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Hungary, taking the position 
which W. P. G. Harding, governor of the 
Boston Federal Reserve Bank, was unable 
2 accept owing to ill health. 


Walter W. Head was elected a director 


of the Chicago & North Western Railroad, 
succeeding the late David P. Kimball. 

James S. Alexander and Paul Shoup 
were elected directors of the Southern 
Pacific Company. 


John C. Ryan, son of John D. Ryan, 
was elected a director of the Montana 
Power Co. 

H. E. Pratt, formerly vice-president of 
the Babcock & Wilcox Co., was elected 
president to succeed W. B. Hoxie, who 
becomes vice-chairman. 


Charles B. Wiggin, who has been with 
Hayden, Stone & Co., has been elected 
vice-president and director of the Massa- 
chusetts Trust Company of Boston. 


James M. Dixon has resigned from the 
directorate of the American Tobacco Co. 


A. J. County, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, was elected a direc- 
tor of the Norfolk & Western Railroad. 


Samuel M. Greer, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
has resigned to accept the vice-presidency 
of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Company and associated companies with 
headquarters at Washington. 

The New York Stock Exchange mem- 
bership of the late John W. Lewis was sold 
to James A. Healy for $82,000, unchanged 
from the last previous sale. 

It is expected that M. C. Brush, presi- 
dent of the American International Cor- 
poration, will be elected a director of the 
United States Rubber Company to suc- 
cetd Frank A. Vanderlip, whose resigna- 
tion is looked for. 

E. H. Simmons of Rutter & Gross 
will be the next president of the New 
York Stock Exchange. He will succeed 
Seymour L. Cromwell. Mr. Simmons 
moves up from the vice-presidency. 

A. J. Brousseau, president of Mack 
Trucks, Inc., was elected a director of Cer- 
tain-teed Products Corporation. 














Developments 


with reference to 


Western Pacific 
New Haven 
Northwestern 


Railroads 


and 


United Railways 
of St. Louis 


Discussed in 
April Issue of 


Write for free copy to F. J. Lisman 
& Co., Members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
20 Exchange Place, New York. 




















What’s Ahead? 


For Business 
For Securities 


The initial accomplishment of 
the Brookmire Economic Ser- 
vice was the prediction of the 
panic of 1907. Since then this 
organization has forecast every 
major business movement en- 
abling— 


INVESTORS to buy and sell 
securities and show consistent 
profits, 


BUSINESS MEN to form 
policies on credits, production, 
labor, sales, etc., that result 
in profitable and progressive 
industrial development. 


Economic forecasting to-day is 
established. The value of the 
perspective on business and se- 
curity trends which such service 
supplies is becoming constantly 
more widely recognized. 


The answer to “What’s Ahead?” 
is in our latest pamphlet S-28, 
free on request. Write for it and 
a description of the Brookmire 
Service today, specifying whether 
your interest is primarily in busi- 
ness or securities. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 
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to submit our of- 
ferings of high- 
grade Preferred 
Stocks 


To Yield 
6.25% to 7.74% 
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Opportunities for Investors 


A Miscellaneous Group 


of Securities for Income | 


and Appreciation 
By Raymond V. Sykes 


HE. eight securities suggested below 

are intended for the business man. 
The list contains six preferred stocks of 
nationally known companies which are 
earning their dividends by a wide margin 
and may be considered high-grade invest- 
ments, together with a very attractive bond 


of approximately the same rating as the 
stocks, and one non-dividend paying pre- 
ferred stock for the purpose of adding a 
slight element of speculative possibility. 
The securities may be purchased as a 
group, one share of each stock and one 
$500 bond, costing a total of approxi- 
mately $980, upon which the owner will 
receive $63.25 annually, or an average 
yield of 6.45 per cent. 

If it is desired to buy the securities in- 


Dividends on the preferred have been paid 
regularly since 1899. 

The City Investing Company was in. 
corporated in 1905 and is engaged in hold. 
ing New York City real estate. The 
company owns a half interest in Adams 
Express Building at 61 Broadway, a num- 
ber of apartment house leaseholds, and 
holds mortgages on a number of business 
and other types of buildings. The capi- 
talization consists of $1,000,000 7 per cent. 
preferred and $4,000,000 common stock. 
As the company is simply a holding or- 
ganization it has very little operating ex- 
pense and practically no current liabilities, 
these amounting to $321 at the end of the 
last year. Taxes and interest due at that 
time amounted to $14,551. Total assets, 











dividually, this may be done, the range of consisting of real estate mortgages, 
Miscellaneous Group of Securities 

Securities. Par Amt. Out. Div. Price Yield 

American Light & Tract. pfd...... $100 14,236,200 6 92 6.50% 
American Thread, pfd............. 5 4,890,475 0.25 4 6.25 
City Investing, pfd................ 100 1,000,000 7 100 7.00 
Crowell. Publishing, pfd........... 100 1,065,300 7 100 7.00 
Lord & Taylor, ist pid............ 100 2,385,000 6 87 6.90 
Park & Tilford, deb. 6s, 1936...... ... t 2,240,000 6 89 7.40 
Remington Typewriter, Ist pfd.... 100 3,998,000 7 92 7.60 

Tenn. Electric Power, 2nd pfd..... No. 50,000* 6t 61 
Average 6.45% 


+ Denominations $500 and $1,000. 
* Shares. 
t No dividends being paid. 








prices running from as low as $4 for one 
share of American Thread preferred, to 
about $445 for a $500 Park & Tilford 6 
per cent. debenture bond. The securities 
in this group possess a good “over-the- 
counter” market and may be purchased 
through any dealer in unlisted securities. 
The writer will be glad to advise any 
reader interested by letter as to the loca- 
tion of the best market upon receipt of 
an inquiry to that effect. 

The American Thread Company. was in- 
corporated in 1898 and is the leading pro- 
ducer of all kinds of sewing,: crochetting, 
knitting, and mending cotton, and engages 
in the production of allied products. The 
plants are located at Willimantic, Ston- 
ington. and Griswold, Conn., Holyoke and 
Fall River, Mass., and Lake View and 
Milo, Maine. The capitalization consists 
of $6,000,000 first mortgage 6 per cent. 
bonds, due 1928, $4,890,475 preferred stock 
of $5 par value, and $10,800,000 common 
stock of $10 par value. For the year 
ended March 31, 1923, the net profit after 
bond interest, depreciation and taxes, and 
adjustment of inventories to cost or mar- 
ket value, whichever was lower, was $2,- 
113,302. The preferred dividend of 5 per 
cent., or 25 cents, was earned over 8% 
times. The company is in a particularly 
strong financial position, the excess of 
current assets over current liabilities 
amounting to almost three times the total 
amount of preferred stock outstanding. 


equities in real estate, cash, etc., were 
$5,756,376. Net profit for the last year 
reported was $503,435.97, equivalent to 
$50.34 a share for the preferred. 

Lord & Taylor was originally estab- 
lished in 1826 and is now one of the leading 
retail department stores on Fifth Avenue, 
New York. The company got into some 
difficulty during the war and dividends 
on the first preferred were suspended be- 
tween 1915 and 1920, having been paid 
regularly since the present company was in- 
corporated in 1904. By the close of 1922, 
however, the total accumulation on the first 
preferred was paid off, and all accumula- 
tions on the second preferred have been 
liquidated with the exception of 24 per cent. 
During the last three or four years the 
company has developed a remarkable earn- 
ing power, paying 12 per cent. on the first 
preferred in 1921, 39 per cent. in 1922, 
and the regular 6 per cent. in 1923. It 
also paid 38 per cent. on the second pre- 
ferred in 1923. Earnings for 1923 were 
equivalent to $43.29 per share for the first 
preferred, $40.69 for the second preferred 
and $24.62 for the common. In other 
words, the dividend on the first preferred 
was earned more than seven times over. 

Park & Tilford was organized in 184(, 
later reorganized and incorporated, and 
in August, 1923, came under the contro! 
of the D. A. Schulte interests, the same 
organization that has been so successfu! 
with the Schulte Retail Stores Corpora- 
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The company is engaged in the 
distribution of food products in 
New York City where it operates a num- 
ber of stores. Capitalization consists of 
$565,000 real estate mortgages, $2,240,000 
of 30 year debenture bonds, maturing 
Tune 1, 1936, and 200,000 shares of capital 
stock of no par value. The fiscal year 
begiris August 1, and from that date, 1923, 
to December 31, 1923, net profits totalled 
$630,379. Annual interest charges on the 
6 per cent. debenture bonds total $134,400. 
Thus, in five months net profits were suf- 
ficient to pay interest on these bonds for 
approximately 4% years. At the close of 
last year the excess of current assets over 
current liabilities was $3,823,957, or more 
than 114 times the total amount of deben- 
ture bonds outstanding. Total assets ap- 
plicable to the debenture 6s amount to 
$6,457,912, excluding goodwill, or almost 
three times the total amount of bonds out- 
standing. The bonds are being retired at 
the rate of $100,000 per annum through 
purchase in the open market at 110 or less, 
or are drawn by lot at 110. 


tion 


retail! 


Tennessee Electric Power Co. 


The Tennessee Electric Power Company 
was incorporated May 27, 1922, and ac- 
quired at that time a number of electric 
power and railway companies operating 
in Nashville, Knoxville and forty other 
cities and towns in eastern and middle 
Tennessee. The estimated population 
served is 450,000. The properties consist 
of a 50,000 h.p. hydro-electric plant on the 
Tennessee River, a 45,000 h.p. and a 13,000 
h.p. hydro-electric plant on the Ocoe 
River, a 20,000 h.p. steam plant at Par- 
kerville, Tenn., a 4,000 h.p. steam station 
at Chattanooga, a 20,000 h.p. steam station 
at Nashville, while 47,000 additional h.p. 
has just recently been put into service, 
and plans are under way for another 
20,000 h.p. hydro-electric unit. In addi- 
tion, the system is tied-in by high tension 
transmission lines with other power com- 
panies in the South which go to form 
one of the biggest super-power systems 
in operation. Capitalization consists of 
$29,705,100 funded debt, $6,645,600 first 
7 per cent. preferred, $3,989,400 first 6 
per cent. preferred, $5,000,000 second pre- 
ferred, and $1,404,000 common stock. 
Dividends are being paid on the two first 
preferred stocks. Net earnings, after de- 
duction of fixed charges, depreciation and 
dividends on the first preferred stocks, 
for the twelve months ended February 29, 
1924, amounted to $987,965, equivalent to 
$19.75 a share on the second preferred. 
The second preferred could easily pay the 
full $6 dividend under present conditions 
and it is believed dividends will be initiated 
some time this year. At present prices 
the stock would yield 10 per cent., were 
dividends paid, and it is likely the stock 
would appreciate in market value a num- 
ber of points should this action be taken. 





Lloyds’ Register of Shipping for the 
quarter ended March 31, shows a gain in 
suipbuilding in the totals for all maritime 
countries. The gain occurred principally 
in the shipyards of the United States, 
Great Britain and Ireland, most of the 
other nations showing a decrease from 
the totals reported three months previ- 
ously. Great Britain and Ireland gained 
78.000 tons and the United States 28,000, 
while all other countries lost 34,000 tons. 














Dividends Free from Present Normal Federal Income Tax 


United American Electric Companies 


INCORPORATED 


Bankers Shares 


Representing Stocks of 


TEN EDISON COMPANIES 


Secured by an Agreement with the Empire Trust Company, New York, as Trustee 


Coupon Shares in denominations of 5, 10, 25 and 100 Share Certificates. Cou 
payable March 31 and September 30 in United States currency at the Empire 
Trust Company in New York, or, at the option of the holder, in 
sterling, in London, England. 





The Bankers Shares represent and are secured upon the Stocks, as set 
forth in the Trust Agreement, of the following ten Edison Companies}: 





Brooklyn Edison Company 
Commonwealth Edison Company 


American Power and Light Company 
(controls Duluth Edison Company) 


Detroit Edison Company 
Metropolitan Edison Company 


Consolidated Gas Company of New York 
(controls New York Edison Company) 


Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Boston 
Edison Electric Iliuminating Company of Brockton 


North American Company 
(controls North American Edison Company and Wisconsin Edison Company) 


Southern California Edison Company 





Application will be made to list these Shares 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Price about $14: to yield about 7% 


The price includes all dividends paid on the Deposited Stocks since 
January 1, 1924 


BONNER, BROOKS & CO. 


1 Wall Street 
New York 





60 Congress Street 
Boston, Mass. 
The above mentioned Shares will be offered in England by the 
British and General Debenture Trust Limited 
3 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 


The information contained herein, while not guaranteed, has been obtained from official documents 
of the Companies and from other sources which we believe to be reliable. 





























THE BACHE REVIEW . 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 


it will keep you posted on current 
events and their significance, enabling 
conclusions to be drawn by those in- 
terested. 


Utilities 


One hundred thousand 
investors have purchased 
income-earning securities 
of strong public utilities 
through our organization. 


Ten minutes a week spent in reading 


Sent for 3 months without charge. 





UTILITY SECURITIES 





J. S. BACHE & CO. ~ COMPANY 
. ag gg = 72 W.Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
embers N. Y. Stock Exchange Tel. Randolph 6262 
@ Broadway New York City Milwaukee — Louisville 























‘‘How to Keep Your Money and Make It Earn More,’’ by 
Herbert N. Casson, will help you solve your problems 
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by Delegating 
Responsibility 


NE very important 
phase of executive 

management is the 
selecting of able men 
for important posts. 
The most successful 
executives are those 
who delegate responsi- 
bilities to those equip- 
ped to shoulder them. 
Moody’s is acting for 
thousands of hard 
headed investors and 
business men who dele- 
gate to us the responsi- 
bility of giving them 
investment advice and 
supervising their hold- 
ings. 
We shall gladly send a 
copy of our Booklet 106-F 
explaining Moody’s Service 
to those interested. 


MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 





35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


Making Money | 





























































A Convenient Way 
to Subscribe 


Just fill in and 
mail coupon be- 
low with your 
remittance and 
Forbes Magazine 
will be sent to 
you regularly for 
one year—26 
issues. 


—— —Fil] in and mail —— — 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $4.00 (S0c additional for 
Canadian postage and $1.00 additional foe 
ae canes . Send me Forbes Maga- 
zine one year—26 issues—beginning with 
the next issue. 
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Neglected Opportunities in Railroad Bonds — 
Fetish of “Ready Marketability” 
By F. J. Lisman 


F. J. Lisman & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


HERE are all kinds of railroad 

bonds, yielding all kinds of returns.* 
Some are selling as high as 120 per 
cent., or $1,200 for a $1,000 bond; some 
as low as $2 per $1,000. The latter, of 
course, are entirely worthless and would 
not bring anything at all were it not 
for the fact that some crooks, or near 
crooks, buy that type of bond for the 
purpose of cheating some one, to show 
nominal assets in some bankruptcy 
case, or for similar purposes. 

The price of a security is affected by 
intrinsic merits and by marketability. 
Twenty-five years ago the first mort- 
gage issues of the well-known railroads, 
with a wide marketability, sold on a 3 
to 3% per cent. basis. To-day similar 
issues can be bought at prices to pay 
4.60 per cent. Among such issues might 
be mentioned New York Central first 
3%s, due 1997; Pennsylvania Consoli- 
dated 4s, due 1948 and 4%s, due 1960; 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe general 
4s, due 1995; and Union Pacific first 4s, 
due 1947; etc. In these cases there is 
an enormous equity back of the bonds 
represented by junior bond issues and 
stocks. If anything were to happen to 
these bonds it would mean the country 
was in such a condition that even Lib- 
erty bonds would not be good. 


Causes of Fluctuations 


Twenty-five years ago Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific 4s, due 1998, and Den- 
ver & Rio Grande 4s, due 1936, were 
selling on a parity with the above is- 
sues, but meanwhile the status of these 
two companies: has changed and their 
first mortgage bonds have had a con- 
siderable decline in price, although in- 
trinsically they are just as good as they 
ever were, inasmuch as large sums have 
been spent during this period for im- 
provements to the property on which 
these bonds are a lien. Even Northern 
Pacific Prior Lien 4s, which five years 
ago were considered just as good as 
Union Pacific first 4s have had a rela- 
tively large decline in the last few years 
because the Northern Pacific has re- 
duced dividends on its $255,000,000 com- 
mon stock with a consequent decline in 
its market value. This shows that even 
the price of first mortgage bonds fluc- 
tuates more or less with the earning 
capacity of a company. Southern Paci- 
fice refunding 4s are intrinsically just 
as good a bond as any of those men- 
tioned above, but they are selling slight- 
ly lower because they are not an abso- 
lutely clean first mortgage on the entire 
property of the company, there being 
some small prior liens still outstanding. 

Thus the bond market graduates, al- 
most imperceptibly, according to the 
relative position of a mortgage, the per- 
sonal equation of the management, 
present and future earning capacity, etc., 
until one gets to the bonds of railroads 
which are in the hands of receivers, and 


which are paying interest, and bonds 
which are in default. 

Smaller ‘issues generally bring rela. 
tively lower prices than bonds of larger 
issues because they are not so well 
known. There is many a bond issue of 
$2,000,000 selling on a 6 per cent. basis 
which would probably be selling on 
about a 5 per cent. basis if the issue 
were for $20,000,000, or ten times as 
large, and if the security on which they 
are a lien were also enlarged ten times, 

Many people confine themselves to the 
purchase of very active bonds, because 
they are dominated by the fear that 
otherwise they might not dispose of their 
holdings if they wanted to. This is quite 
absurd, because practically all bonds of 
an issue of $1,000,000 or more have a 
market at all times provided they are 
distributed among a number of holders 
and the earnings of the company and 
its balance sheets are published in the 
various manuals and financial publica- 
tions; in other words, provided the 
company’s condition is accessible to the 
public. 


Marketability 


An investor should never buy the 
securities of any corporation if he can- 
not find its reports in some reliable 
publication. An investor should always 
have access to some impartial source for 
information about the property in which 
he is interested. 

Investors who insist on ready market- 
ability for their securities when they do 
not need it generally fail to realize that 
by doing so they are decreasing their 
income by from one-sixth to one-quar- 
ter. Bonds intrinsically as good as the 
above mentioned first mortgage bonds 
but not so well known can be purchased 
on a 6 per cent. basis, or a 1% per cent. 
better return per annum. On the other 
hand, no investor should buy the bonds 
which are part of a small issue unless 
by doing so he can get a somewhat lar- 
ger return than he could if he purchased 
part of a large issue. 

Many securities have particularly 
high values in their own state on ac- 
count of certain tax exemptions, but 
their price is unjustifiably high to in- 
vestors living outside of these states. 
This applies especially to Ohio corpo- 
rations. 

It is impossible to define in a short ar- 
ticle all the elements of risk which affect 
the range of the security markets, but 
attention might be drawn to the fact 
that investors generally discriminate 
against bonds of properties which are 
in difficulties or in the hands of receiv- 
ers. For example the first mortgage 
bonds of the Denver & Rio Grande Sys- 
tem are intrinsically absolutely good, 
but Denver & Rio Grande first 4s, due 
twelve years hence, are now selling at 
about 70, yielding over 7%4 per cent. to 
maturity. Twenty-five years ago tiiese 
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1 above 100. Similarly, some 
iderlying bonds of the Minne- 
anolis & St. Louis System are selling 
cater heir intrinsic value. The price 
; many securities is largely made 
» fears of people; that is, “A” 
+e has a bond of a company in 
hands of receivers and promptly 
without investigation, in fear 
might incur further loss. “B,” 
y be looking for a good invest- 
absolutely refuses to consider the 


level 
by 
finds 
the 

sells 
that i 
whe 

ment, 


purchase of this particular bond because 
he is afraid to buy a security of a com- 
pany in difficulties. Consequently the 


only buyers for this type of security are 
the professionals who study intrinsic 
merit and who have the courage of 
their convictions. 

Similarly many investors are even 
afraid to buy the first mortgage bonds 
of a company newly reorganized, no 
matter how drastic the reorganization. 
Many very good bonds can be found 


in that class. During the last eight 


years the following railroads have been 


reorganized and their first mortgage 
bonds are increasingly good and are 
still quite cheap: St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco; Missouri, Kansas & Texas; Inter- 
national & Great Northern; Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis & Western; and Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois. A similar period of re- 
organization of companies took place 
thirty years ago, and the first mort- 
gage bonds created at that time are con- 
sidered of the best now. These re- 
marks apply to Union Pacific; Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; Northern Pacific; 
Baltimore & Ohio; and the Hocking 
Valley, etc. 

While a constant shift in the position 
of properties is going on it is a reason- 
able expectation, barring radical legis- 
lation, that many of the medium grade 
securities ought gradually to appreciate 
to the class of the best and that many 
of the securities now considered doubt- 
ful will pass into the medium and higher 
grades. 





Presidential Years 


and R.R. Traffic 


Wage Advances Offset by 
Operating Economies 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, “Railway Age” 


HE STUDENT of railway affairs is 

likely, in view of some recent de- 
velopments, to have some difficulty in 
anticipating with confidence the course of 
events for some months to come. Freight 
business and earnings, both gross and net, 
were smaller in January than last year, 
but in February they all showed increases. 
The result in the first two months of the 
year was that the Class 1 roads earned 
$122,500,000 net operating income, or at 
the annual rate of 5.32 per cent. on their 
valuation, as compared with $100,460,000, 
or at the rate of 4.7 per cent. in the cor- 
responding months of 1923. 

This favorable showing was followe 
in March by a smaller increase, if not an 
actual decline, in freight movement, and 
in the first week in April by the grant by 
most of the western roads of an advance 
of approximately 5 per cent. in the wages 
of their conductors and train men. An 
equal advance already had been granted 
to train service employees by some of the 
Eastern and Southern roads. It is, there- 
fore, practically certain that a large ma- 
jority of the roads will soon have in effect 
an advance in the wages of engine and 
train employees that will cost from $40,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000 a year. Further- 
more, this advance undoubtedly will be 
followed by demands for higher wages 
Irom some other classes of employees. 

It still seems probable that in the entire 
year the volume of freight business, and 
also passenger business, and in consequence 
total earnings, will be larger than in 1923. 

feel apprehensive because this is a 
eresidential election year, but, excepting 
‘908, every presidential year for a quarter 
Jj « century has been one of record-break- 
‘ng railroad business. The wage advances 
being granted will increase operating ex- 
penses, On the other hand, the anticipated 


*; 
“di 


reduction of maintenance equipment ex- 
penses is occurring. In fact, the manage- 
ments are steadily effecting operating 
economies. Operating expenses in the 
month of February during the last five 


years have been as follows: 1920, $416,- 
500,000; 1921, $385,000,000; 1922, $324,- 
500,000; 1923, $375,800,000; 1924, $374,- 
700,000. 


It is significant that expenses were less 
than last year, although February of this 
year was one day longer. It is even more 
significant that they were almost $1,500,- 
v00 a day less than in February 1920, the 
last month of government operation. 

In spite of the upward tendency of 
wages, there is still good reason for hop- 
ing that the total net return earned by 
the roads as a whole this year will be 
larger than last year. Unfortunately, the 
railways in Western territory continue to 
make a poor showing. In the first two 
months of the year, the Eastern roads 
earned at the rate of 5.83 per cent. on 
their valuation, the Southern roads 6.72 
per cent. and the Western roads only 4.26 
per cent. Even the Western roads, how- 
ever, did better than last year. While 
freight business has been slightly heavier 
than last year, the roads have been having 
no difficulty in handling it, although the 
car surplus has declined substantially since 
the first of the year. 





Surplus copper stocks at refineries in 
the United States decreased 52,000,000 
pounds during March, bringing the total 
down to about 239,000,000 pounds. Ap- 
proximate production for the first three 
months of the year was 652,000,000 
pounds. Total world consumption of cop- 
per is at the rate of 3,300,000,000 pounds 
annually, or 20 per cent. above that of 
1923. Europe is taking more American 
copper, exports for February, the latest 
month concerning which figures are avail- 


able, amounting to 91,543,042 pounds, 
against 50,689,451 pounds in February, 
1923. It is thought another month at the 


most will see a real shortage of copper 

and this will be reflected by higher prices. 
es 2 

Building permits in March _ totalled 

$318,926,000 compared with $248,412,100 

in February and $292,940,800 in March, 
1923, according to Dun’s. 





‘‘Please 
e 99 
advise me— 


The investment editor of a great 
newspaper recently told us that 
every day he receives pathetic let- 
ters from investors whose secur- 
ities have declined and who ask 
him what they should do. Often 
he can only suggest that next 
time they investigate before they 
buy, not afterwards. 

Many inquiries are received by 
newspapers and magazines asking 
about the merits of first mortgage 
real estate bonds—but did you ever 
hear of an investor writing that 
the value of one of these bonds 
had declined, or that the security 
back of it had depreciated? 

No owner of a Miller First 
Mortgage Bond has ever lost a 
dollar of principal or interest, or 
had to wait a day for money due 
him. And the rate of interest 
goes as high as 7%. If you would 
like to know more about these se- 
curities, write to-day for booklet, 
“Creating Good Investments,” and 
circular describing an issue of 
bonds now available for invest- 
ment. 


G.L.MILLER & G. 
1009 Carbide and Carbon Building 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Atlanta Memphis Knoxville 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
No Investor Ever Lost a 
Dollar in Miller Bonds 


Buffalo 














A Book You Should 
Have: 
Organized Business 
Knowledge 
By 
Joseph French Johnson 
$2.00 
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Preferred 


Bought, Sold ‘and Quoted 


Charles E. Doyle & Co. 


Bank of America Bldg., 44 Wall St., N. Y. 
Telephone: John 4500-1-2-3-4-5 
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4) 
You'll reach a 


safe haven— 


after your earning years, if 
during those years you have 
followed a systematic thrift 
plan. 


Invest a part of your earn- 
ings in the income-paying 
securities of prosperous 
electric light and power 
companies — reinvest earn- 
ings semi-annually — and 
the day will come when you 
will have an estate. 


For this purpose we recom- 
mend such stable, reliable 
issues as those of the big, 
Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany and its susidiaries. 

Partial payments if you desire. 


Send for our new booklet, “A 
Sound Method of Building 
Capital”—no obligation. 


Ask for Pamphlet C201 


AHBickmore Op 




















Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


MEMBERS 
Congelideted Breck Br. of H. Y. 
74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 


cae 


Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request, 
without obligation. 


























STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F.442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Bwoh. ef N.Y. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 
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DIGEST of? 
CORPORATION 


Ajax Rubber Co.—For 1923, reports a 


deficit of $560,390, compared with a 
profit of $26,537 for 1922. 

American International Corp.—M. C. 
Brush, president, in discussing improve- 
ment in company’s financial condition, 
pointed out that contingent liabilities, 
which were over $21,000,000 in Novem- 
ber, 1920, had been reduced to $3,075,000 
on March 24, 1924, and should be under 
$2,500,000 by June 30. 

American Linseed Co—For 1923 re- 
ports a net loss of $837,572, compared 
with a net profit of $791,119 in 1922. 

American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
F. H. Brownell, chairman, said that 
earnings for Jan. and Feb., 1924, were 
at an average of approximately $10 a 
share on the common, after all charges. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
President Storey is quoted by Dow: 
Jones & Co. as stating that there is no 
foundation for the rumor that Atchison 
would declare a 20 per cent. stock divi- 
dend. 

Austin, Nichols & Co—Earned.: $4.02 
a share in year ended Jan. 31, 1924; 
previous year, $2.01 a share. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Is operating 


' at between 80 and 85 per cent. of ca- 


pacity. 

California Petroleum Co.—Contract 
for the delivery of 33,000 barrels of 
crude oil daily to the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey has, it is said, been re- 
duced to 21,500. The contract, made in 
the summer of 1923, was for 36,000,000 
barrels in three years. 

Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp.—The 
$2,273,000 remaining outstanding 10-year 
convertible 8s will. be redeemed on 
July 1. 

Corn Products Refining Co.—Declared 
a quarterly dividend of $2.50 a share on 
the old $100 par common, or at the 
rate of. $2 annually on the new $25 
par stock to be issued in exchange for 
the old in the ratio of five shares for 
one. This is in addition to a stock 
dividend of 25 per cent., payable June 
30 to stock of record April 5. 

Erie R. R.—Reports earnings equiva- 
lent to $5.22 a share for 1923, against 
a deficit for the previous year. 

Federal Mining & Smelting Co.—Pur- 
chased for $1,500,000 a group of mines 
in the Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma min- 
ing district, which includes 400 acres of 
virgin land and several large producing 
mines. 

Ford Motor Co.—Deliveries to cus- 
tomers in March of all Ford dealers 
were 205,493 cars and trucks. 

General Electric Co.—Earnings in 1923 
were equivalent to $18.25 a share. This 
compares with $14.86 a share earned in 
1922. Bookings for the first quarter of 
1924 were about $66,000,000 and billings 
$65,000,000, according to A. W. Bur- 
chard, vice-chairman. “We hope,” he 


said, “earnings will be as good as in 
1923. I do not look for any split-up in 
our stock. I do not know of any in- 


crease in stock or cash that will be paid 
this year, but the directors may change 
that. There is no chance of retiring 
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the debentures.” Announced that 26. 
710 employees are owners of, or are pay- 
ing on the instalment plan for, a total 
of $11,458,260 of G. E. Employes’ Se. 
curities Corp. bonds. 

General Motors Corp.—Sales during 
the first quarter of 1924 totaled 210,914 
cars and trucks. This compares with 
176,258 cars and trucks sold in same pe- 
riod of 1923. 

Goodrich Rubber Co.—Operations in 
first quarter of 1924 were said to be 
satisfactory, with earnings at annual 
rate of $6 a share on the common. 

Great Northern Iron Ore Properties.— 
Declared a cash distribution of $2 on the 
trustees’ certificates of beneficial inter- 
est payable April 30, to stock of record 
April 12. 

Gulf Oil Corp.—Contract between the 
Venezuela Gulf Oil Corp., a subsidiary, 
and the Creole Syndicate, by which the 
former undertakes to drill wells on the 
properties of Creole Syndicate in Vene- 
zulea is reported to have been signed. 

Hupp Motor Car Corp.—Earned $4.54 
a share on the common in 1923, against 
$7.13 a share in 1922. 

International General Electric Co— 
Earned $17.69 a share on the common 
in 1923, compared with $15.65 a share in 
1922. 

International Paper Co.—Reports earn- 
ings of $11.59 a share for 1923, against 
nothing in the previous year. 

Iron Products corp.—Earned $7.59 a 
share on the common in 1923, compared 
with $3.27 a share in 1922, 

Kresge (S. S. & Co.)—Sales for first 
quarter of 1924 totaled $18,350,889; 
same period 1923, $16,894,962. 

Louisville & Nashville R. R.—Earned 
$11.53 a share in 1923, compared with 
$14.72 a share in 1922. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—For first 
quarter of 1924, reports sales of $4,799,- 
871, compared with $4,256, 144’ for same 
period a year ago. 

Mack Trucks Inc.—Shipped approxi- 
mately 100 more trucks in first quarter 
of 1924 than in corresponding period of 
1923. 

Maxwell Motor Corp.—Is planning in- 
crease in Class “A” stock from $20,000,- 
000 to $27,500,000, with the no-par stock 
remaining the same at 800,000 shares. 

Middle West Utilities Co.—Stock- 
holders approved the proposed sale of 
10,000 common shares to employees. 

Nash Motors Co.—For three months 
ended Feb. 29, reports net income of 
$1,618,475 after depreciation and federal 
taxes, etc., equivalent, after preferred 
dividends, to $4.91 a share on the com- 
mon. This compares with net income 
of $1,573,241 for the same period a year 
ago. 

New York, New Haven & Hart. R. R.— 
Reports a deficit of $2,917,105 for 1923, 
compared with a deficit of $4,865,767. for 
1922. Is disposing of all land not <¢- 
quired for operating purposes. During 
1923, 72 sales of real estate were “¢- 
gotiated, aggregating $874,261. 

North American Co.—For 12 months 
ended Feb. 29, reports a balance after 
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| dividends of $15,502,617, com- 
“ith $11,688,713 for the previous 


, Hecihia Pacific Ry—Earned $5.23 a 


share in 1923, against $6.07 a share in 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.— 
Was authorized to sell 250,000 shares of 
6 per cent. preferred stock at $87.50 a 
share, to be offered to shareholders of 
record April 15 on the basis of one new 
share for each three shares of common 
or preferred held, the privilege of such 
subscription expiring May. 15. 

Pan-American Petroleum & Transport 
Co—An offer by the City of Los Angeles 
to end a dispute over a thirty-year lease 
on municipally owned harbor property 
held by this company, by substituting a 
revocable permit for the lease, was re- 
jected by E. L. Doheny president. 

Pennsylvania R. R.—Reports earnings 
equivalent to $5.16 a share for 1923. This 
compares with $3.24 a share earned in 
1922. New financing to the extent of 
$50,000,000 is expected in connection with 
the construction of new station in West 
Philadelphia. 

Pierce Oil Corp.—Reports a deficit of 
$2,048,851 for 1923, compared with a 
deficit of $4,087,506 in 1922. 

Prairie Pipe Line Co—For 1923, re- 
ports net income of $8,831,337, equal to 
$14.72 a share, compared with $10,142,- 
794, or $18.50 a share, in 1922. 


Reo Motor Car Co.—Export business 
made a new high record in Feb., 1924, 
and promises to exceed that mark in 
March. 


Schulte Retail Stores Corp.—Sales for 
1924 to date are reported to be about 
20 per cent. ahead of the same period of 
1923. Company operated 268 stores, 
against 250 stores six months previous. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales in first 
three months of 1924 totaled $54,561,914; 
same period 1923, $55,800,179. Julius 
Rosenwald, president, said: Business 
prospects are very good for our com- 
pany. We expect our sales to increase 
10 per cent. this year over last year.” 

Southern California Edison Co.—Re- 
ports earnings equivalent to $9.31 a share 
for 1923, compared with $8.10 a share 
for 1922. 

Studebaker Corp.—Shareholders ap- 
proved proposed increase in common 
stock from 750,000 shares, $100 par, to 
2,500,000 shares no par, 1,875,00 new 
shares to be issued for the old on a 2% 
for one basis. 

Utah Securities Corp—Denied that 
company would be dissolved. There is 
said to be a possibility that the -com- 
pany will be merged with the Power 
Sec irities Corp., which operates in the 
contiguous territory of Idaho and Ne- 
vada, both being under the supervision 
of the Electric Bond & Share Co., their 
Suvsidiaries being connected with trans- 
mission lines. 

anadium Corp. of America.—Earned 

' a share in 1923, against 79 cents a 

e in 1922, 

Vestinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
st Springfield plant, working on 


e1 


| 


orcers for radio apparatus, is being op- 
7 ‘d at full capacity, with nearly 
«uJ employees. 


.Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Reports sales 
a *+1,458,740 for first three months of 
1924; same period in 1923, $38,062,489. 














EARNINGS 


and 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES 
COMPAN Y 


SECURITIES 








"Fo, Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries, 
in 1923, showed increase in gross earnings at 21.1 
per cent over 1922. 


The Middle West Utilities Company’s proportion of 
subsidiary earnings for 1923 was 21.9 per cent greater 
than for the preceding year. 


The importance of these facts to present and pro- 
spective stockholders is indicated by the earnings 
applicable to dividends in 1923, especially as they em- 
phasize materially increased revenues. 


Last year 


Prior Lien stock dividends 
were earned 3.95 times over; 


Preferred stock dividends 
were earned 3.45 times over; 


The balance earned, applicable to 
Common stock, was $11.62 a share 


The Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries have 
an investment of 192 million dollars in physical 
properties which supply utility necessities in 15 of 
the Nation’s 48 States. 


Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your investment 
banker about them, and about the Company. 


Middle West Utilities Co. 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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What Many 
Investors Learn 
too Late 


value cost the American public about 
$500,000,000 a year! 


So numerous are the factors which 
enter into the security of a bond that 
even the experienced investor has not 
the time or skill to judge correctly the 
value of a property. Experienced inves- 
tors have learned that the best and easi- 
est way to be sure their money is safe 
is to depend for safety entirely upon the 
reputation and the length of .service of 
the banking house offering the invest- 
ment—and this is the rule which many 
investors learn too late. 


Stes and bonds of questionable 


A conservative policy of painstaking 
investigation and selection must be a 
characteristic of the house you select in 
order to secure perfect safety in your 
investments. The house of George M. 
Forman & Company has fulfilled these 
qualifications, establishing the record oi 
39 years without loss to any customer. 
Thus it is easy to see why thousands of 
investors follow our recommendations 
with full confidence in the safety of 
their funds. 


From our 39 years of financial experi- 
ence we have written an extremely in- 
teresting and valuable book—“How to 
Select Safe Bonds.” This book tells how 
to select the investment best suited to 
your needs and how to protect your 
funds against loss. It will be sent abso- 
lutely free. Just mail the coupon. 


Mail This Request 
Blank 
This valuable book 
is free to every in- 
vestor or prospec- 
tive investor. Mail 
this request blank 
for your copy. 


ASK YOUR 







GEORGE M. FORMAN 
COMPANY 


105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
Ep) cor Without Loss to a Customer 


George M. Forman & Company, Dept. 54-A 
105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, 
“How to Select Safe Bonds,” also your list of 
desirable First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. 


Name 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


Housing Conditions in Michigan—lIs Detroit Rea 
Estate Inflated? 


By R. D. Maxwell 


T IS SAID that a man’s home is his 

castle; and in no other place is this 
more true than in the city of Grand 
Rapids. In this progressive community 
of 112,000 inhabitants more than 50 per 
cent. of the population own their own 
homes. This showing is surpassed by 
only one other city in the United States, 
namely, Des Moines, Iowa, where 51 
per cent. of the people hold title to their 
own homes. 

Grand Rapids has very little floating 
population, new arrivals invariably pur- 
chasing a home as soon as they have the 
wherewithal to finance the project. The 
city is one of individual homes and much 
of the new construction is of this type 
—z direct contrast to many of the 
larger cities which the writer has re- 
cently surveyed. The greatest record 
of building which the city has ever ex- 
perienced in its entire history was dur- 
ing 1922, when $11,200,000 of new con- 
struction was completed. The present 
year should see approximately $10,000,- 
000 of building. Authorities believe 
that the housing situation is well in 
hand and that demands for additional 
facilities will be met as soon as they 
occur. 

Kalamazoo, Saginaw, and Flint have 
no immediate housing problems to con- 
tend with, most of the post-war short- 
age having been corrected through 
rather intensive building programs. The 
only outstanding construction project in 
any of the cities mentioned is an office 
structure, the estimated cost of which 
is about $3,000,000, to be erected in 
Flint. Values are on a _ conservative 
basis. e 


Situation in Detroit 


In Detroit an entirely different situa- 
tion is encountered, however. Here the 
tremendous increase in population, re- 
sulting from the great industrial expan- 
sion which the city has had during the 
last several years, has created a situa- 
tion not paralleled in any other city in 
this country with the possible exception 
of New York. The demand for addi- 
tional housing facilities has been so 
great at times that almost any price 
could be obtained for space. 

This afforded speculators their oppor- 
tunity and they lost no time in taking 
advantage of it. They flocked to De- 
troit in droves. Many of them secured 
permission from the Securities Commis- 
sion to issue real estate mortgage bonds 
against their building projects. 

The most disturbing feature of this 
was the tendency on their part to ac- 
cept relatively small mortgages and then 
issue bonds. In view of the expense 
entailed in floating an issue of this char- 
acter it would seem cheaper for a bor- 
rower to obtain his money from a savings 
bank. The plan of issuing bonds against 
real estate was created to finance mort- 
gages that are too large for banks to 
accept individually; and when small 
amounts are borrowed from mortgage 


companies at a high rate of interest; 
question arises as to whether or not the 
borrower has previously been to hi 
bank. The public will not as a usual 
rule look into values, appraisals, rentals 
and so on as thoroughly as would a bank 
and for this reason the third-rate rea) 
estate firms have found comparatively 
easy sailing. 

At this point there comes to the writ- 
er’s mind a recent statement by the 
editor of this magazine, “Be careful not 
to buy first-mortgage securities from 
second-rate concerns.” 

Whether or not one is able to judge 
for himself the intrinsic soundness of any 
particular issue of bonds he can exer- 
cise caution by investigating the stand- 
ing of the firm issuing the bonds or 
other securities. 

Of late much improvement has been 
noticed and, with the growing feeling 
that a stricter supervision should be 
exercised by the state, it is hoped that 
should a period of readjustment in the 
building industry come about soon, val- 
ues will not drop so precipitately as to 
cause numerous foreclosures. 


Fast Eliminating Housing Shortage 


Many financial houses have employed 
involved statistical studies to prove their 
contention that a large housing shortage 
still exists in Detroit. It seems to the 
writer that many of these studies have 
been dressed up to serve the ends of the 
individuals interested. It would take a 
Philadelphia lawyer to figure out the 
meaning of the compilations. Realizing 
this, most of the statistical “experts” 
usually append a short paragraph inter- 
preting the figures. 

A recent study made by a well-known 
statistician whose figures seem to be 
authoritative apparently refutes most oi 
the conclusions reached by many so- 
called investment statisticians. After 
looking over the charts and tables one 
is forced to the conclusion that Detroit 
is fast eliminating any housing shortage. 
Inasmuch as allowances have been made 
for population increase as well as varia- 
tions in the building program since 1910, 
it would seem to the writer that the 
conclusion drawn is much sounder than 
those purporting to show a large defi- 
ciency. 

The best policy for one who contem- 
plates making a commitment in Detroit 
real estate securities is to see his bank- 
er, or at least one who has had a long 
experience in Detroit. There are many 
of these and they are doing their ut- 
most to combat the speculators. 





Herbert K. Twitchell has been named 
by Governor Smith of New York as Con- 
missioner of the New York Port 
Authority, to succeed Lewis H. Pounds, 
whose term of office will expire on July 
1 next. Mr. Twitchell was formerly pres- 
ident of the Chemical National Bank of 
New York and is now president of the 
Seamen’s Bank for Savings. 
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New Machines and 
Methods to Cut Costs 


Review of Present Trend Toward More Than 


Economy: 





FoR MANY, many years it was the 
universal conviction that, whatever 
machinery did to save labor and speed 
production, the machine product certainly 
could not be compared in quality, accuracy, 
and general reliability, with similar articles 
made by skilled workmen operating with 
individual tools. And the conviction was 
in most instances correct so long as ma- 
chines were not really designed and built 
to do fine work and the raw materials 
were irregular in shapes and textures, 
while measuring instruments were crude, 
in the sense that only special skill would 
read them right every time. 


Early Ideals Too Low 


Machine designers and builders were 
themselves, until quite recently, say up to 
ten years ago, among those whose ideals 
about machinery were too low. But their 
customers spurred them on by more and 
more exacting demands. The automobile 
industry, under the leadership of a very 
few, became most active in this respect. 
The textile and furniture industries were 
not far behind. When the machine-build- 
ing industry itself fell in line—asking more 
and more of the machinery used for build- 
ing other machines—opinions, stubborn 
things, began to move into new channels 
all over the industrial world, though first 
in the United States. 


“Skillful” Work by Machines 


Now the expectation and demand is for 
machines that will not only cut the costs 
of production more than ever but will also 
raise the market value of the output, piece 
for piece, several notches above any to 
be expected from hand labor, or labor in 
which machines of antiquated design are 
employed. The whole story of the great 
development which has taken place, not 
least in people’s minds and good-will 
toward machine-production, is a long and 
complicated one, of course, but it is prob- 
ably not too much to say that any sort and 
degree of “skilful” work is now expected 
of machinery. And at this new stage the 
industrial attention has been turned sharply 
toward raw materials. Iron, steel, woods, 
wool, cotton, flour, chemicals, metals and 
metal blanks, tubing, lumber—all of these 
and many other things have to be turned 
out in lots of such perfect uniformity in 
quality and dimensions that perfected ma- 
chines can turn them into perfected fin- 
ished products without variations. And to 
help in improving raw materials in this 
way, other raachines again are demanded, 
designed, made, and marketed.. No end 
is in sight for what may be accomplished. 


Quick Scrap Disposal 
In these columns it is ¢he intention to 
make brief note of some of those examples 
of the general trend that seem to be ap- 
plicable in several lines of industry and 
not highly specialized. 


With Examples 


Metal scrap has to be disposed of but 
is usually of irregular shapes and dimen- 
sions and cannot be stowed or shipped 
compactly. Against this situation Ameri- 
can Crusher & Machinery Corp. of New 
York City has now provided convenient 
crushing machines, into the hoppers of 
which the scrap can be shoveled, where- 
after it is cut into small pieces. One of 
these machines disposes of 5 tons of 
scrap a day; a bigger one of 5 tons in 
one hour. 

Quite characteristic of new work re- 
quirements 'is a wood-working machine 
by De Walt Mfg. Co. of Leola, Lancaster, 
Pa., which with a small motor weighs less 
than 200 pounds and can be used for cut- 
ting wood up to two inches thick at any 
desired and measured angle; for mitering, 
beveling, dadoing, tenoning, routing, rip- 
cutting, and boring. 


Improved Automatic 


New effects close to the foundation of 
all machine production are exemplified in 
a five-spindle automatic screw machine 
which the National Acme Co. of Cleve- 
land is now marketing. The use of five 
instead of four spindles results in dis- 
tribution and reduction of heavy cutting 
strains, whereby accuracy combined with 
high speeds is rendered more practicable 
than in the older types of automatic screw 
machines, and the same purpose is served 
by novel methods for maintaining close ad- 
justment between work spindles and tool 
slides, with a considerable degree of self- 
adjustment for wear of the spindle-car- 
rier. 

Another Cleveland firm, Sommer & 
Adams, have a spline-hobbing machine 
which is built on the rotary plan and hobs 
out eight pieces of work at the same time, 
with very little handling of the product. 
This machine weighs about eight tons but 
takes up less floor space than any previous 
type and can be operated at a highly pro- 
ductive rate of speed. While designed in 
the first place for hobbing the spline in 
the ends of automobile axles, the machine 
can be adapted to many similar purposes, 
including perhaps the hobbing of gears. 


Help for Hand- ‘Milling 


To increase—by 20 per cent.—the pro- 
duction with a hand-operated plain mill- 
ing machine of the Brown & Sharpe OY 
model is the object of a simple attach- 
ment which this firm has devised. The 
main feature is a foot-treadle which leaves 
the operator’s hands free for adjusting 
the work, saves hand movements, and re- 
duces the time in which no cutting is done 
about one-half. The arrangement is re- 
markably simple and obviously useful when 
the cutting and loading periods are made 
short. The attachment also reduces the 
physical effort in handling the load. 


- 
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| Since 1855 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Com- 
pany is under the same ownership 
as Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust 
Company which was founded in 
1855. Thus holders of Greenebaum 
Bonds enjoy the advantage of deal- 
ing with the Oldest First Mortgage 
Banking House. 


Combined Resources over 
$35,000,000. 


Buy Bonds 


from Specialists 


OR 6g years the House of Greenebaum 

has dealt exclusively in First Mortgage 

Real Estate Bonds. Greenebaum pa- 
trons thus secure the benefit of this un- 
equaled record of specialized investment 
experience. 


69 Years Proven Safety 


We continue to specialize in First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds because the definite 
system of Bank Safeguards for Greenebaum 
Bonds has always brought 100% Safety for 
our patrons’ funds. Since 1855 the prin- 
cipal and interest on each Greenebaum First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bond has been 


promptly paid, 


Send for Investors Guide 





You'll realize more the benefits to be obtained 
through this specialized experience in Real 
Estate Bonds after reading the ‘‘Investors 
Guide.’’ Send for acopy. No obligation, 
of course—mail coupon. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Company 


FOUNDED 1855—CHICAGO _— 
Philadel a — Kansas 
BOND SERVICE OFFICES IN 300 CITIES 


----—-Mail This Coupon------- 


Greeneb: Sons Investment Compan 
va Selle and Madison Streets, Cuicago 


La 
Please send without charge or obli 
Investors Guide and current list o 


Greene 


100% Safe f 
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Made to Order 


not a 


Hand- Me : Down 





Loose Leaf Books planned to fit 
YOUR business, save much time 
over ready-mades to which you 
TRY TO FIT your business. 


How Proudfits Save— 


ADAPTABILITY—The right forms facilitate 
work. We supply sheets of any size and 
ruling required 

RAPID POSTING—Books open actually 
flat, not theoretically so, spring steel bands 
arching inner margins upward. 

INSTANT REMOVAL OF SHEETS— 
Mechanism released by a single quarter 
turn of a key. 

PAGES TURN QUICKLY—slip easily over 
spring steel bands. No thongs to stick, 
or posta to bend. 

NO LOST SHEETS—They don’t tear out. 
Held by compression and loose only when 
you want them to be 
INTERCHANGEABLE BACKS — No 
necessity for frequent buying of new books. 
Any capacity you want. 

LIGHT WEIGHT—Only 1% inch binding 
margin. Small sheets have capacity of large 
ones of other books. 

DESKS PROTECTED—wNo exterior metal 
parts to mar costly office furniture. 


Does all this mean anything 
to you? 


Proudfits 
Profits 


Let a Proudft demonstrator eal! a. Neen yeu 
all about Loose Leaf advan 


Proudfit Loose cat | Co. 








13 Logan Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 
TTT 


How Did 
Your 
Garters 
Look This 
Morning? 


This 








iS 


friendly reminder to 


forgetful men has earned for 
Bostons the thanks of thou- 
sands of careful dressers. Be 
comfortable by knowing your 
garters are fresh always. 





George Frost Company, Boston 


Makers oF Vetvet Grip Host Supporters 
ror ALL THE FAMILY 
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NEW MOVES iN AUTOMOTIVE 





OME States, such as Iowa, South 

Dakota, California, have one motor 
vehicle to every five persons, about. Nearly 
every family has one. When that propor- 
tion is extended to the other states there 
will be 24,000,000 cars and trucks, and 
probably as many omnibuses and taxicabs 
as trucks. Figuring the average engine 
at 25 horsepower, practically every Amer- 
ican person will be backed up by that 
amount of power, when he wants it, for 
locomotion, transportation, and time-sav- 
ing, in addition to all the power and 
machinery at his or her disposal in con- 
nection with work in the house or shop 
or on the farm. Much of it is electric, 
and more of it will be, according to the 
signs. This condition lies only three years 
ahead, being mostly accomplished. 

Facts like these horrify Bertrand Rus- 
sell, a British celebrity who is at present 
in this country and is considered ultra- 
liberal. “America is on the crest of a 
worship of machines and industrial eff- 
ciency,” he says. “Oil and Morgans rule 
you. An empire of American finance over 
the whole world, illiberal and cruel to the 
highest degree, is the nightmare prospect 
before the world. The most frightful 
thought to us in England is that from now 
on it is your thoughts and your institu- 
tions that will guide those of Europe.” 


Willing To Be Shown 


If the liberalism of Mr. Russell, and 
many others who take a viewpoint similar 
to his, would produce desired results, by 
test, practical America might adore this 
“ism” even more than the machines and 
the efficiency which are known to increase 
material production and raise the popular 
standard of living. But any liberalism 
that has not proved itself better than a 
mess of well-worn words, is no doubt as 
hard to sell in America as a poor and 
antiquated machine or a trick in efficiency 
that has been found to be in vain. 

If there is any shorter road to improved 
conditions thai by way of machines, power, 
and efficiency, which help to create a mate- 
rial foundation for all sorts of progress— 
as well as some sorts of deviltry—Mr. 
Russell may prove his genius by pointing 
it out, with proof of its superiority over 
the popular American method. 

“One motor car and an electric kitchen 
for every family’ sounds like a pretty 
good step toward anything desirable that 
liberalism may be taken to mean and 
stand for. 

Another liberal step would be to take 
foreign critics lightly. If Bertrand Rus- 
sell had not been brother of a Lord, social- 
ist, bold pacifist during the war, and also 
proficient as a mathematician, his mind 
would not be interesting, his fame would 
be slight, and his voice would be dis- 
counted in advance. But the notion that 
mathematicians think correctly dies hard. 
It is their business to make no mistakes 
in their small line of work. No profes- 
sional mathematician can be bad. Shoe- 


ee eee Te 


makers, however, require longer training, 


Fewer of them turn out proficient. Their 
art is more difficult. Those who really 
succeed in it should have more credit for 
brain capacity than the manipulator of 
mathematical symbols, who follows the 
rules and cannot go wrong without the 
error becoming very quickly apparent, 
Perhaps the shoemakers to whom Lloyd 
George and Calvin Coolidge owe their 
earliest intellectual aspirations are men 
whose opinions on American worship of 
machinery should be worth more than Mr. 


Russell’s. 
* * * 


Some railroads have been prevented from 
replacing unprofitable trains by motor truck 
service through decisions of public utility 
commissioners to the effect that it would 
be contrary to the terms of their charters. 
A recent decision of the Texas Supreme 
Court sets an important precedent to the 
contrary, holding that railroads may dis- 
mantle lines and discontinue service by 
rail if confronted by financial loss. 

* * * 


The radio ray that will stop an air- 
plane engine is again in the cablegrams 
and newspapers. Grindell-Matthews, an 
English inventor of note, is said to have 
perfected it and made it deadly. French 
aeronautic aggression should take warn- 
ing! To make the news important if true, 
it is ignored that only electric ignition could 
be affected. Ignition by hot-tube would 
remain available. And every now and then 
there is a rumor that a suitable steam 
turbine for airplanes is on the way. That, 
too, would be immune. On the other hand, 
radio waves are reported to have struck 
birds dead, near sending stations. 


Used Car Sales 

According to National Automobile 
Dealers’ Association 510,000 used cars were 
sold in January, February, and March, 
leaving 563,000 still to be sold. The aver- 
age price was less than $300, and the 
average loss on each about $12. 

* * * 


Motor Truck Association of America, 
through its manager, Theodore D. Pratt, 
stands for the idea that traffic accidents 
can be stopped by gradually eliminating 
all. drivers who are so constituted that 
they must stop to think of what to do 
in an emergency, instead of acting cor- 
rectly on the spur of the moment, and for 
the further idea that the elimination can 
be effected by the same kind of tests 
of knowledge and mental traits that were 
applied during the war in selecting drivers 
of cars and trucks for the army. But it 
is admitted that the program cannot b¢« 
carried into effect until public officials, 
legislators, and a majority of motorists 
shall have been “educated” to approve and 
support the plan.- By applying the test: 
first to the small percentage of drivers 
who have already had accidents, Mr. Pratt 
says, the time for getting important results 
could be shortened very much.—M.C.K. 
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HE sore spot in the public utility 
industry is finally showing signs of 
healing. The clectric railways in 1923 and 
during the first three months of 1924, 
in a numbLer of cases, have pulled out 
of the red ink and are not only earning 
their operating expenses, but are beginning 
to show a profit. The problem that has 


confronted the street railway companies . 


has not been so much that of procuring a 
higher fare or reducing operating expenses, 
but inducing the people to use street rail- 
way transportation in increasing numbers. 

City administrations and public service 
commissions, and the public too, have 
learned that the street railway industry 
cannot be run upon a fixed rate of fare. 
Changing conditions warrant a higher or 
lower fare, just as they warrant a higher 
or lower price for any other service or 
commodity. Of course, high wages has 
been one factor working against profitable 
operations of street railways, and a 10 
or 25 per cent. increase in wages has meant 
a tremendous sum of money on account 
of the large personne] empioyed. Sup- 
plies have increased in cost and other outgo 
has necessarily been larger. 


Motor Car vs. Street Railway 


But more than this the ever increasing 
automobile production and use, or, in other 
words, the development of intense com- 
petition, is the most serious consideration. 
The increase in population that normally 
takes place from year to year would 
naturally be reflected by an increase in 
the number of street railway passengers 
were it not for the inroads made by the 
motor car. An interesting table showing 
the record of automobile registration and 
the number of passengers carried by elec- 
tric railways since 1917 recently appeared 
in A. E. R. A,, the official journal of 
American Electric Railway Association. 
This table follows:. 


Passengers 
Automobile carried by 
; passenger car % In- Electric % In- 
Year registration crease Railways crease 
pS 5,101,000 14,506,000,000 eee 
i. ee 6,064,000 18.8 14,243,000,000 —1.1 
1919...., 7,539,000 24.3 14,915,000,000 4.7 
1920..... 9.118,000 20.9 ,000, 4.2 
1921.0... 9,345,000 25  14,574.000,000 —6.2 
1922 10,863,400 16.2 14.337 ,000,000 5.2 
POD ann 12,880,000 18.5 15,989,000, 4.2 
The table shows the increase in the 


number of street railway passengers car- 
ried to have been slightly over 10 per 
cent. during the seven years. There are 
no figures covering the increase in popula- 
tion in the cities served, but it is weil 
known that the growth of our cities has 
been tremendous since the United States 
entered the war, and the gain has cer- 
tainly been substantially more than 10 
per cent. The fact that the street rail- 
ways were able to show any gain at all 
encouraging in view of the great in- 
crease in the use of the motor car. 
The electric railways during the latter 
part of the war and for two or three 
years subsequently were obliged to let 
physical equipment badly run down. In 


Pustic UTILITIES 
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1922 and 1923 sufficient recovery made 
possible the purchase of between $250,000,- 
000 and $300,000,000 each year of mate- 
rials for maintenance, extensions and im- 
provements. The estimate of expenditures 
for 1924 is approximately $262,000,000. 

Despite the growth of motor car usage 
and the probability of its continuance, the 
street railway. is an economic necessity 
and its existence must be provided for. 
The substitution of motor buses naturally 
suggests itself. Up to the present time 
the operation of buses on a paying basis 
has not been achieved. The volume of 
traffic is too large for. buses to handle 
under the present trying traffic conditions 
of the majority of city streets. Des 
Moines, Toledo, Saginaw, Bridgeport, 
Akron, and other cities have tried both 
systems and decided in favor of the elec- 
tric railways. 

The Fifth Avenue bus system operates 
under probably the most favorable condi- 
tions of any bus company in the United 
States. It traverses the world’s famous 
Fifth Avenue and Riverside Drive, which 
attract passengers for sight-seeing as well 
as transporting to and from their employ- 
ment or for other necessary purposes. 
This system has no direct street railway 
competition, yet it is forced to charge a 
10 cent fare. 


Three Mergers Under Way 


Three rather important mergers in the 
public utility field are under way, or have 
taken, place within the last few days 
Cities Service Company, it is believed, 
has acquired control of the Colorado Power 
Company by offering through a New York 
investment firm $35 a share for the com- 
mon stock, provided at least 35 per cent. 
of the shares outstanding are tendered. 
The bid holds good until June 15. It 
is thought this property will be merged 
with the Colorado Public Service Company, 
a Cities Service property. The Kansas 
Public Service Company has been formed 
under the sponsorship of the Illinois Power 
and Light Corporation around the Topeka 
Railway & Light Company. Included in 
the merger are the Topeka Railway & 
Light, the Atchison Railway, Light & 
Power and the Wichita Railway & Light 
Company. Ten public utility companies 
operating in the neighborhood of Ithaca, 
N. Y., have been merged with the New 
York State Gas & Electric Corporation. 

The ownership of public utility prop- 
erties is probably distributed among a 
greater number of the public, and es- 
pecially among the public in moderate 
circumstances, than that of any other 
industry. It is sometimes a little diffi- 
cult to see this, and consequently an 
attack on a public utility is not infre- 
quently applauded by those who are real 
losers. Every holder of a life insurance 
policy, for example, is indirectly a bond- 
holder in some public utility enterprise, 
because the money paid in in premiums 
is invested to a considerable extent in 
public utility bonds. 








































































Are You Waiting 
for “Lady Luck” 9 


to Come e 







HE REASON so many 
people never get ahead in 
the world is that they lack the 
“stake”? with which to start. 
The mistake is in waiting for 
luck to bring the stake. It 
may come that way, but prob- 
abilities are against it. Success- 
ful people are not always born 
lucky. Most of them attain 
fortune by saving and sensible 
investment, often from very 
small beginnings. If you have 
the will to get ahead the little 
book ‘‘Getting Ahead In the 
World” will tell you how it can 
be done. Send your 
name and address for 
complimentary copy. 


7 First Mortgage Bonds 

offered by Caldwell 
& Company embody defi- 
nitely superior features of 
safety made possible by the 
normally strong demand 





The Home of 
Caldwell & Co., 


Spectalistsin 

High Grade7% for money to finance the 
First Mortgage ‘steady growth of prosper- 
SouthernBonds ous Southern Cities. 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Dealers in Southern Municipal and 
First Mortgage Bonds 
630 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
eek 2 eS ee oe oo a he 
Please send me without obligation, 
“Getting Ahead In the World” 
and Current Offerings 





ADDRESS 








The Facts 
About Speculation 


By Thomas Gibson 
A New Book 109 Pages 


Send for a copy 
No charge if you 
mention Forbes Magazine 


GIBSON & McELROY 
53 Park Place New Yerk 











Manuscript Writers Wanted 

Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writ- 

ing for newspapers, magazines. 

Experience unnecessary. Details 

ke Press Syndicate, 1052, St 
T1138. 
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An investment Based 
on Necessities of Life 

















American 
Public Utilities 
Company 


Our descriptive analysis review- 
ing the investment value of the 


PREFERRED SHARES 


of this old established and ably 
managed public utility corpora- 
tion will prove of interest to 
conservative investors in public 
utility securities. 


Copy sent on request 


H. F. McConnell & Co. 


(Established 1908) 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
150 Broadway New York 
Telephone Rector 2100 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
New Term Begins Sept. 2, 1924 


Two-year courses in Accounting, Ad- 
vertising, Reporting, Salesmanship, Sec- 
retarial Administration, and Buwsiness 
Administration. Students who wish to 
earn the degree of B. S. C. can do so 
by taking two more years. Rosters can 
be arranged so that lectures can be 
taken from 8 a. m. to 12 M. Positions 
are obtained for students who must 
support themselves. On account of the 
large registration (more than 10,000 stu- 
dents in the university) application 
should be made now for admission Sep- 
tember 2, 1924. 


Russell H. Conwell, Pres. 
Broad and Berks Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FLORIDA: 


Real Estate 


First Mortgage Bonds 


Never a default in interest or 
principal on any issue we have 
handled. Denominations: $100, 
$500, and $1000. Booklet FF 
mailed free upon request. 
SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 
AF FLORIDA 
Member Florida Bankers Association 


119 West Forsyth Street 
JACKSONVILLE FLORIDA 
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Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
58 Lakeside Av. Orange, N.J. 
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Cotton in Strong Position 


1,400,000 Less Bales in 
By I. V. 


U.S. Than a Year Ago 
Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


HE STRONG sstatistical position of 
J i cotton, which was ignored for a time 
after publication of the Census Bureau’s 
figures on supply, began to assert itself 
again early in the month, and has since 
been the predominating infiuence in the 
market. 
The late start of the crop, acknowledg- 
ment by the experts who went over the. 
supply figures of the Census Bureau that 
they could not prove them by approxi- 
mately. half-a-million bales, and firmness 
of Southern spot holders, completely upset 
the calculations of those who sold the mar- 


ket down last month and brought on a 
heavy covering movement. The result of 
this was a sharp recovery in values. 

The lateness of Easter this year, if there 
were no other factors to be considered, 
ought to have served as a warning to the 
shorts of a late planting ‘season. Old 
timers say a late Easter, which is based 
on phases of the moon, invariably brings 
with it a late spring. 

The large spot houses appear to have 
picked up all the cotton in the South that 
was forced out of weak hands during the 
decline of February and March. They 
and the co-operative associations now con- 
trol the bulk of the cotton in the South 
and between them completely dominate the 
spot situation. 

Shippers and exporters with spring com- 
mitments, who put off buying the actual 
cotton needed to fill their engagements in 
the hope that the dull dry goods markets, 
mill curtailment in this country, or a good 
start for the crop would make it easy for 
them to get what they needed, are now 


finding it impossible to buy cotton without 
paying high premiums for it. 

The big spot houses, who are the largest 
holders of the actual cotton, are also the 
largest holders of the long end of May 
and July contracts. The shorts in those 
months, therefore, appear to be entirely 
at the mercy of the spot interests, for 
either the contracts to cover, or for cotton 
with which to make delivery. 

The speculative talent is under the im- 
pression that it can force July and October 
contracts closer together, as it did last 
year, by heavy selling of July. Such an 
outcome is within the range of possibilities, 
but is not likely to be so easy to accom- 
plish. 

There are at present 1,400,000 less bales 
of cotton in this country than a year ago. 
Europe has already taken 600,000 bales 
more than last year and continues to draw 
on our supplies in a way that indicates 
that her demands are likely to be increased 
with a settlement of the reparations dis- 
pute. 

A year ago many parts of the South, 
especially Texas, which produces the bulk 
of the cotton, looked like a flower garden, 
and a large part of the crop of that state 
was planted in the first two weeks of 
April. To-day planting is three weeks be- 
hind last year, and some of the largest 
producing sections had not finished prepa- 
ration by the middle of the month. 

The late start has already created a 
doubt as to whether the crop, plus the 
prospective carry-over, will provide as 
much cotton as‘was available last season. 
Every additional day of delay means less 
acreage, more susceptibility to weevil dam- 
age, and increases the probability of a yield 
short of world needs. 


Dawes Plan a Star in the East 


(Continued from page 88) 


her resources will not be overtaxed. The 
index will be based upon the value of ex- 
ports and other representative statistics, 
such as railway traffic, population, con- 
sumption of tobacco, budget expenditure 
and consumption cy coal, for the years 
1926-1929, inclusive. 

The bank of issue is to have exclusive 
rights to issue paper money in Germany 
for fifty years. Practically all paper 
money now in circulation is to be gradu- 
ally withdrawn and notes of the new bank 
substituted. The notes are to be pro- 
tected by a normal legal reserve of 33 1/3 
per cent., and by other liquid assets. The 
reserve will be held largely in the form 
of deposits in foreign banks. The notes 
are to be redeemable in gold. The new 
bank also will engage in rediscounting 
bills, transfer bank credits, make com- 
mercial loans and receive deposits from 
the public. It will be the fiscal agent of 
the German Government. 

The Committee recommends that there 
be an agency between the Reparations 
Commission and the various heads of the 


departments in Germany from which pay- 
ments will be received. The agency is to 


_be comprised of a commissioner of the 


bank, a commissioner of railways, a com- 
missioner of controlled revenues, and a 
commissioner of industrial debentures, if 
necessary. A trustee also is to be ap- 
pointed who will receive and administer 
the railway and industrial bonds and will 
be accountable for all securities. 

In carrying out the ahove provisions and 
placing economic Germany under the con- 
trol of various commissioners, the present 
economic control by France and Belgium 
is automatically terminated. The ques- 
tion of military occupation is regarded as 
not being within the scope of the Com- 
mittee’s authority. 

The McKenna report, which deals par- 
ticularly with German assets abroad, esti- 
mates that the total at the end of 1923 was 
no less than 5,700,000,000 gold marks, nor 
more than 7,800,000,000 gold marks, and 
probably about 6,000,000,000, or $1,687. 
500,000. This estimate includes assets of 
every kind determinable. 
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_abor and Wages 





EPORTS from various parts of the 

country reveal much irregularity in 
the current labor and wage situation. In 
New York State the number of factory 
workers remained unchanged during 
March and the early part of April. Fac- 
tory payrolls in March were slightly 
higher than those of February when two 
holidays cut into earnings. Employment 
in the building industry is particularly 
active while that in the textile industry 
receded still farther. Employment+ in 
automobile plants remains high. Equip- 
ment manufacturers have released part of 
their forces recently and so have produc- 
ers of structural iron. 

From Chicago word comes that 44 rail- 
roads have agreed to raise the wages of 
train service employees, the number af- 
fected being about 80,000. The increases 
average about 5 per cent., and are in line 
with those granted a few weeks ago by 
the Eastern railroads. Altogether it is 
estimated the total railroad payroll of the 
United States will be increased approx- 
imately $40,000,000 this year on account 
of the advances. Under the agreement 
conductors and trainmen in passenger 
service will receive an increase of about 
30 cents a day, those in freight service 
36 cents a day, and in yard service, in- 
cluding foremen, helpers and switch tend- 
ers, 32 cents a day. The agreements pro- 
vide a guarantee of $5 to $5.80 a day 
for passenger work, except conductors 
who get a guarantee of $7 a day. 

On the other hand, several producers 
of pig iron in the South have reduced 
wages 12% per cent. These reductions 
followed the lead taken by coke operators 
in the Connelsville district within the last 
two or three weeks. The reductions are 
in line with the recent cut in prices of 
steel products. 


| Money and Banking 


Federal Reserve System 

(000 Omitted) 
Latest 2 Wks. ago Year ago 
$3,103,446 $3,223,051 $3,085,759 























Gold 


Bill discounted..... 529,559 482,315 622,650 
Earn, Assets........ 996,119 942,080 1,135,234 
Notes in circulation. 1,981,638 1,982,706 2,231,041 
DEPOSITS: « s6 ocecvcos's 2,055,067 2,007,116 1,942,131 
BANG: os couccckeee 79.3% 80.8% 76.3% 


HANGES in the position of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System were nominal 


over the ‘last two weeks’ period. The 
slight falling off in total gold reserves 
and moderate gains in deposits resulted 
in a loss of 1.5 points in the reserve ratio. 
The increase in the volume of bills dis- 


counted brought up the amount of earn- 


ing assets rather sharply. All changes, 
however, were no greater than accompanies 
the normal fluctuations in commercial re- 
quirements. 


The money market continues .dull and 
easy. The leading banks report that 
brokers’ loan demands are exceedingly 
smal]. Daily turnover of funds on the 





stock exchange have ranged between $12,- 
000,000 and $20,000,000 for some time. 
Anywhere from $25,000,000 to $40,000,000 
is considered a normal transaction. Pre- 
diction is made that money rates may turn 
easier within a relatively short while and 
continue so indefinitely. The range of 
money rates in New York during the last 
two weeks has been as follows: 


N. Y. Money Market 
Two-Week Range 























High Low Last 

Ee reer 544% 4% 444% 
Time, 60-90 days 4%-% 4%-% 4%-% 
Com. P. 4-6 mo.. 4%-% 4%-3%4 44-% 
Bank. Accept.... 4% 3% 4 
Redis. Rate ..... 4% 4% 4Y, 

Prices 

4/1/24 3/1/24 4/1/23 
DS once inci 186.780 190.741 193.087 
Bradstreet’s ... 12.6594 12.8957 13.9300 


P RICES continue the general downward 
trend begun some months ago. Dun’s 
index, shown above, records a decline of 
2% per cent. during March. The present 
level is the lowest since August 1 of last 
year by that index. Bradstreet’s index 
records a decline of about 1.8 per cent. 
for March, and the lowest since October, 
1922, by that index. Other indexes pre- 
pared on a weekly basis show further de- 
cline since April 1. The March decline 
shows more uniformity than has hitherto 
prevailed. With the exception of oils, 
live stock and building material, practically 
every commodity group lost ground. Food 
products suffered the most severely, meat 
declining 57 per cent. and breadstuffs 2 
per cent. according to Dun. 

Professor Irving Fisher is quoted as 
being of the opinion that there is no likeli- 
hood of any extended fall of prices. In 
his judgment the danger is all the other 
way. If the banking world should yield 
to the clamor for a more liberal credit 
policy, that is, for a greater utilization of 
our big gold reserves, we shall have in- 
flation. 

Prices of leading commodities at this 
time, two weeks ago, and a year ago, are 
shown in the following table: 


2Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Wheat, No. 2 red. 1.21% 1.19 1.52% 
Corn, No. 2 yel.. 97% .94% 1.02 

Oats, No. 2 white. .58% .57 57% 
Flour, Minn. .... 640 630 7.40 

Coffee, No. 7, Rio. .15% .1556 .11% 
Sugar, gran. ..... 084 085 .094 
Lard, midw. ..... 11.35 11.35 12.30 
Pork? “méss' o3.. 5. 25.25 25.75 27.50 
Beef, family...... 21.00 21.00 21.50 
Iron, 2 Phila..... 24.50 24.50 33.75 
Steel, Pitts. ...... 40.00 40.00 45.00 
to. eee eee 8.35 8.8734 8.30 
eT err 13.30 13.37% 16.75 
Me ab ihceneanai 50.50 51.75 46.50 
Cotton, mid....... 31.65 26.80 29.65 
Printclothes ...... 063% 06% .08 
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Forbes Epigrams 


A Thousand Thoughts 
on Life and 
Business 


Dear Reader: 

B. C. Forbes' great 
book, "Forbes Epi- 
grams," is a gem. We 
are enthusiastic about 
it. You will be too. 


Not a mere book this 
--but the entire phi- 
losophy and psychology 
of life and business 
bound in book form. 
it you will find the 
wisdom of the ages-- 
and thoughts that lead 
to greatest happiness 
and riches. 

There are volumes of 
thought in each Epigram 
--they are so direct, 
so fearless, so pitay, 
so full, so complete. 

Kach Epigram is 
live, redblooded, 
human; radiates good 
cheer, optimism, en- 
couragement, inspira- 
tion, ideals and ideas. 
You will refer to 
"Forbes Epigrams" time 
and time again. You 
will quote fram it. 

You will talk about it. 

You will want 
"Forbes Epigrams." 
Every subscriber to 
Forbes Magazine will 
want "Forbes Epigrams." 
Order your copy now! 
Send no money. We will 
send you a copy on five 
days' approval, at our 
risk. At the end of 
five days, you either 
return the book, at our 
expense, or remit $2.00 
in full payment. 

Merely fill in and 
mail the coupon below. 


Very truly yours, 
Forbes Magazine. 


In 


Fill in and Mail To-Day 


FORBES MAGAZINE 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
OM INE - ocessc0see copies of FORBES 
EPIGRAMS on five days’ approval. I 
will either return them to you within 


five days after I receive them or I will 
remit $2 as payment in full for each copy. 


Name 
rene inn PEPE er pee w tyes 
CT no cconbecnannsessau sashes 


TEN UN PMONINR 65 o.0.b0s9e sin ddneasseeseoss 
4-26-24 
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Cotton and “Grain 

















OTTON prices rallied substantially 

during the last two weeks, as shown 
by the quotations for commodities under 
“Prices.” Subsequently there was some 
profit taking. The world’s visible supply 
of cotton at this time is estimated at 
3,917,726 bales, or 187,000 less than a year 
ago, and 1,862,000 less than two years ago. 
The supply of American visible cotton 
is 2,166,726 bales; or 71,000 more than a 
year ago, and 1,400,000 less than two years 
ago. 

Cotton planting is reported as extensive 
in the South central counties of Texas, 
in Louisiana, and in many localities of 
Arkansas. Some planting is taking place in 
Mississippi and southern Alabama and has 
started in Georgia as far north as Atlanta 
Considerable cotton land has. been prepared 
in the Carwlinas, but the soil is still too 
cold in mest places for planting. The 
Dallas Federal Reserve. Bank is of the 
opinion that the cotton acreage of that 
district will be substantially increased. 








Railroads 




















SS reports for February have 
been filed and show the net income 
of the Class 1 railroads to have been $71,- 
191,600, or 628 per cent. on tentative 
property valuation. This is the largest 
February earnings since the present sys- 
tem of records have been kept, and with 
two exceptions is the largest in the his- 





tory of the railroads. In February last 
year the return was 3.76 per cent. on prop- 
erty valuation, and in January of this 
year 4.38 per cent. The gross income in 
February increased 7.2 per cent. over that 
of the same month a year ago, and operat- 
ing expenses decreased 0.3 per cent. com- 
pared with the same month. Earnings 
for the first two months of the year were 
at the annual rate of 5.32 per cent. on 
property valuation. By districts, Febru- 
ary earnings were as follows: Eastern, 
7.11 per cent., Southern 7.56 per cent., and 
Western 4.98 per cent. 

The increase in railroad valuation dur- 
ing 1923 was approximately $916,000,000, 
due to expenditures for additions and bet- 
terment. In 1922, $77,647,000 was added, 
in 1921, $279,317,000, and in 1920, $531,- 
137. Valuation as of January 1, 1924, 
was $19,744,582,000. 

Carloadings since the first week in 
March compared with the corresponding 
weeks in 1923 and 1922, follow: 





1924 1923 1922 
March 29 ..... 907,548 936,374 821,808 
March 22 ..... 908,651 916,818 837,241 
March 15 ..... 916,953 904,116 815,082 
March 1 ..... 945,049 918,624 793,115 





| Shipping and Trade 














i —.- to the application of 
Section 28 of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1920, scheduled to become effective 
May 20, is gaining marked strength. The 
Section provides for through export and 
import rates to shippers patronizing 














As Private 


F you must broadcast use the 
radio, but—if you value privacy 
in telephone talks use the Hush- 

A-Phone—a device scientifically de- 
signed for confidential conversation. 


The Hush-A-Phone gives: 
Voice Privacy—people near by can- 
not distinguish a word that is said. 


Office Quiet—the voice does not | 
escape into the room to disturb | 
other workers. [ 


The Hush-A-Phone Corporation 


Room 1303, 19 Madison Ave New York City 


as yur SAFE 





Clear Transmission—outside noises 
are excluded from the transmitter 
giving a quiet wire at all times. 


Send coupon for free trial. 
Send this coupon for free trial. 


—_— ey ee ey Gee eee eee see eee ey ee 
The Hush-A-Phone Cerperatien, 

Room 1303, 19 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Gentlemen: 
You may send us 


$0+:be% HUSH-A-PHONES on 
we agree to return them F fy pumas pat 

remit $10 for every one not returned. sale 
Name of firm 
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American flag vessels. The protests re. 
ported in preceding issues of “Forbes’ 
have been augmented by statements on the 
part of the Association of Railway Execy. 
tives, The New York Board of Trad 
the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New 
York, the American Wood Pulp Import. 
ers’ Association, by various prominen 
bankers in the Middlewest, and finally 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
expressed itself as being against the ide 
of modifying the present rate scheme. | 
is believed, that in any event, Congres; 


will take action to postpone application of J 


the Section until at least next year. 

New freight tariffs recently ordered by 
the Continental Steamship Freight Con. 
ference to become effective May 1 hay 
been compiled and are ready for distriby. 
tion. The new rates show an advance 
ranging from 15 to 25 per cent. Manv. 
factured steel products to the principal 
Continental ports have been advanced 
from 50 cents to $1.00 a ton, general cargo 
rates have not been disturbed, these re. 
maining at 35 cents a cubic foot or 70 cents 
per 100 pounds. 

Complete figures covering the American 
international balance sheet for 1923, tak- 


Aa ROR 


ing into consideration all inward and out. | 
ward items, including the so-called “in. 7 
visible” trade, show a total balance of © 


$152,000,000 against this country. This 
compares with an international balance 
against the United States for 1922 of 
$752,000,000. Total exports were $4,208. 
000,000, total imports $3,819,000,000, leav- 
ing a favorable balance of $389,000,000. 

Amounts paid out by tourists in foreign 
countries, remittances of immigrants, and 
other invisible items totalled $1,162,000,- 
000. On the other hand, there was received 
money owed by foreign investors and for- 
eign governments, payments for the use 
of American ships and expenditures in 
this country by foreigners totalling ap- 
proximately $792,000,000. 

March merchandise exports totalled 
$341,000,000 against $341,377,000 in March, 
1923; imports $319,000,000, against $397,- 
928,000. 








Other Important Items 




















EPORTS from the various district 

Reserve Banks throughout the coun- 
try carry an optimistic tone. The Cleve- 
land Bank says, “So far we can see no 
sufficient reason to revise the statement 
we have frequently made in the past, 
namely, that the business structure con- 
tinues sound.” The Dallas Bank reports 
conservatism is the keynote in that district, 
but this policy is regarded as a favorable 
sign for the future. Reports from other 
districts are of the same tenor. 

Steel and iron production in March was 
extraordinarily heavy, according to the 
compilations just finished by the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute and the Iron 
Age. Steel ingot production was 4,145,829 
tons, the second largest monthly tota! in 
the history of the steel industry. This 
compares with February production of 
3,780,663 tons, and 4,046,854 in March, 
1923. The largest monthly total on record 
was the 4,195,800 tons reported in May, 
1923. Pig iron production was 3,461,132 
tons, against 3,074,757 in February, and 
3,523,868 in March, 1923. The March in- 
crease over February was 5 1/3 per cent. 
There were 270 furnaces in blast Apri! | 
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with an estimated capacity of 112,000 tons 
a day. March production was at the rate 
of 111,050 tons a day. The U. S. Steel 


Corporation reported 4,782,807 tons in 
forward business on its books at the close 
of March. This compares with 4,912,901 
tons at the close of February and 7,403,332 
tons at the close of March, 1923. The 
Corporation shipped about 1,290,000 tons 


‘1 March, which is close to capacity pro- 
duction, and present orders represent 
about four months’ output. The decline 
in unfilled orders is explained by a some- 
what slackened demand and the unusual 


‘high rate of production during March. 


Equipment buying is strong but structural 
steel bookings are noticeably less. There 
was practically no change in the general 
average price of iron and steel during the 
last two weeks. 

The Department of the Interior reports 
stocks of gasoline on hand March 1 as 
1,374,221,898 gallons, an increase of 14.3 
per cent. for the month, and 21.6 per cent. 
for the year. Daily average production 
of gasoline for February was 23,370,055 
gallons, an increase of 4.2 per cent. over 
January and 15.1 per cent. over February, 
1923. Demand in February increased 3.6 
per cent. over a year ago. The only cloud 
on the horizon in the oil situation is the 
possibility of a new field being discovered 
and production again outrunning demand 
with a consequent depression of prices. 
Otherwise, 1924 should be a prosperous 
year in that industry. 

Motor car production in March is esti- 
mated at slightly above 356,000 vehicles, 
4 total only slightly below the 367,435 cars 
ard trucks reported for February. For 
the first time in the history of the indus- 
try production during the ‘first three 
months of the year exceeded 1,000,000 
units, and compares with 875,503 reported 
for the first quarter in 1923. About 10 
per cent. of the March output is repre- 
sented by trucks. : 




















Washington 








ENATOR SMOOT, Chairman of the 

Finance Committee, has reported the 
tax reduction bill to the Senate, where 
early action is expected. It contains the 
income tax rates recommended by Secre- 
tary Mellon. If this bill becomes a law 
it will result in a net reduction of $434,- 
720,000 for 1924. The bill provides for 
an immediate relief to taxpayers by 25 
per cent. reduction of the income payable 
in 1924 on 1923 incomes. Incidentally, the 
poll made by The Literary Digest on the 
Mellon plan for tax reduction resulted 
in a total vote of 2,135,009 being cast, of 
which 1,479,470, or nearly 70 per cent., 
were favorable to the Mellon plan. 

The soldiers’ bonus bill, details of which 
were reported here some time ago, has 
been presented to the Senate unchanged. 
Democratic leaders are planning to amend 
the bonus bill with a cash option, the 
scheme to call for a bond issue of $1,500,- 
000,000, to run for 60 years. The benefit 
to the veterans would be at the rate of 
$1 a day up to $500. The bonds would 
be redeemed at the rate of $25,000,000 a 


year. Action on the bonus will precede 
that on tax reduction. 
ommittees on investigation, whose 


activities range all the way from the 
Teapot Dome to the sale of seal skins, 
now number 16, of which 11 are composed 


















The Record Behind 
Your Bonds 





HEN you buy bonds of S. W. STRAUS 
& CO. you do so with the comfortable 
assurance that principal and interest both 
will be paid in cash on the days due—an 
assurance based on the record behind the 
bonds of 42 years without loss or even delay 
in payment to any investor. 


This record is a real and genuine one. 
These 42 years ‘were spent—not in the 
real estate brokerage business or some al- 
lied line—but in the actual purchase and 
sale of city real estate mortgage securities. 


If you would profit by the experience we 
have gained in these 42 years, and wish 
really safe securities yielding the fair and 
even liberal interest rate of 6 and 614%, 
call or write for our current investment 
suggestions. Specify 


New York 


© 1924—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 
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S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 


Straus BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANcisco 


42 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 
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CHICAGO 








ESTABLISHED 1882 “ OFFICES IN MORE THAN 50 CITIES « 
Straus BuILDING 
-§65 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 








of Senators and 5 of Representatives. 
There are now 50 of the 96 members of 
the upper House of Congress engaged on 
these Committees. Of these 50, 14 are 
serving on two Committees each, and one 
is on three. President Coolidge has sent 
a very starp rebuke to the Senate in con- 
nection with the attack on Secretary Mel- 
lon. It was precipitated by the offer of 
Senator Couzens to finance out of his per- 
sonal funds an investigation of the Treas- 
ury Department. The special committee 


to investigate the Internal Revenue Bureau 
of the Treasury Department requested a 
list of the companies in which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was alleged to be 
interested for the purpose of checking 


their tax returns, and, in the President’s 
opinion, this must have been dictated by 
other motives than a desire to secure in- 
formation for the purpose of legislation. 
The President has been flooded with 
telegrams from all parts of the country 
commending his step. The President, by 
his action, had no desire to suppress in 
any way honest inquiry. Partisan criti- 
cism is perfectly legitimate in the Senate 
but it has gotten out of all bounds in the 
present instance. 

The Immigration Bill, previously de- 
scribed here, has been passed by the 
House. It practically excludes Japanese 
and a protest has been made by the Jap- 
anese Ambassador. 
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International 




















Canada—A reduction of $24,000,000 in 
the Dominion’s revenue has been proposed 
in a supplementary tax budget submitted 
to the House of Commons by the Acting 
Minister of Finance, J. A. Robb. It is 
estimated that the net public debt would 
show a decrease of $30,409,000 for the 
fiscal year and the reduction in taxes is 
an offset to this. The proposal includes 
a cut of 5 to 6 per cent. in the sales tax, 
sales tax exemption and customs tariff 
reduction for a long list of agricultural 
and dairy implements, foodstuffs and lum- 
bering machinery, 50 per cent. sales tax 
reduction for shoes, biscuits and preserved 
fruits and vegetables, and tax exemption 
for fertilizers. The lessening of the pub- 
lic debt this year compares with an in- 
crease of $31,641,000 in the 1922-23 fiscal 
year. A review of Canada’s financial 
position shows a favorable trade balance 
of $158,524,700 for the 11 months ended 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of Forbes, Published 

_ Bi-Weekly at New York, N. Y., for April 
1, 1924. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesid, personally ap- 
peared Walter Drey, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of Forbes, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher—B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Editor—B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, 
N. J. 


Managing Fditor—J. G. Donley, Jr., 427 Grant 
Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

Business Manager—Walter Drey, 95 Hamilton 
Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


2. That the owners ure: 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. J. 
Walter Drey, 95 Hamilton Avenue, New Roch- 
elle, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: 


B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. J. 


Walter Drey, 95 Hamilton Avenue, New Roch- 

elle, N.Y. 

Paramount Security Corporation, 25 West 43rd 

Street, New York, N. Y. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the ist of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduci- 
ary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and secur- 
ities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

WALTER DREY, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th 


day of March, 1924. 
JOSEPH KEELER, 


Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1925. 
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February 29.. It is felt in Canada,.as in 
the United States, that a reduction in 
taxation will give a marked impetus to 
trade and will result in greater develop- 
ment and prosperity for the whole coun- 
try. 

Great Britain—Labor unrest continues 
to be one of the most pressing problems 
facing the Government. Despite wide- 
spread unemployment there is a great deal 
of dissatisfaction among those who have 
work over present wage scales and work- 
ing conditions. Coal miners have rejected 
the offer made by the owners in reply to 
their demand for better conditions and 
they have requested the government to 
institute an inquiry into wages in the min- 
ing industry. The agreement under which 
the miners have been working expired 
April 17, but it is believed a new agree- 
ment will be reached without a strike. 
About 100,000 shipyard workers are out 
on strike or lockout. Business men in 
England pin a good deal of hope on the 
coming British Industries Exhibition as 
a means of stimulating trade and increas- 
ing employment. 

The Labor Government has met with 
one or two defeats: in Parliament recently 
but has not regarded these as a vote of no 
confidence and, consequently, is still in 
the saddle. The building industry has 
recommended, at the request of the Gov- 
ernment, that 2,500,000 working-class 
houses be erected during the next fifteen 
years by state subsidy as a means of 
creating employment and stimulating in- 
dustry. A conference between Russian 
delegates and Premier Macdonald and 
leading British bankers over the re-estab- 
lishment of Russia’s credit is under way. 
It is believed Russia must agree to recog- 
nize all debts, public and private; restore 
private property to foreigners; recognize 
the sanctity of private contracts; guar- 
antee private property to be free from 
danger of confiscation; that trade must 
be free from government interference; 
and that the Russian government shall 
abandon its propaganda, as part of the 
terms. 

France—The most important develop- 
ment during the last two weeks was the 
report of the Experts Committee, details 
of which will be found under “Fact and 
Comment” in the forepart of the maga- 
zine. This report has been accepted 
unanimously by the Reparations Commis- 
sion. The Chamber of Deputies has ap- 
proved Premier Poincare’s choice of his 
new cabinet by a vote of 408 to 151, and 
the next important political development 
will be the elections to the Chamber on 
May 11. 

Germany—The report of the Experts 
Committee has been accepted by Germany 
as a basis for negotiations, a proposal 
which has been sanctioned by the Repara- 
tions Commission. Other governments 
also, have indicated their approval of the 
report, including Belgium, and no ob- 
stacles are expected in London. It is 
intimated that the American Government 
approves the report and will give priority 
to the German loan of 800,000,000 gold 
marks proposed. In the negotiations 
which Germany will carry on it is prob- 
able she will fight for a fixed debt total, 
a provision which is not contained in the 
Experts Report. 

Of world-wide interest, and, perhaps, 
of political significance, is the death of 
Hugo Stinnes. He left a fortune of 
$100,000,000. 
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“Our Men Build Their Soy 
Into Studebaker Cars” 


(Continued from page 113) 


something to enjoy themselves wit, 

“We went farther than that. We oj. 
fered to buy stock for them and let they 
pay for it 10 per cent. down and the bg. 
ance in monthly payments over typ 
years. We not only credit them with 
the dividends all the stockholders . 
ceive, but we pay 50 per cent. more x 
a service dividend. 

“We also adopted a pension play 
Any man who has worked 20 years anj 
arrives at the age of 60 can retire on, 
pension amounting to 25 per cent. of 
his average annual earnings for the pre. 
vious five years, with a minimum of $3 
a month. The plan expressly stipulates 
that no management can at any time 
cancel these pensions already granted, 

“We have also our own life insy;. 
ance plan. To the family of any ip. 
digent plant employee of five year; 
standing or more who dies, a cash Pay: 
ment of $500 is made immediately. 

“We have thus five different plans 
which entail fixed charges that come be- 
fore dividends or bonuses to manage- 
ments. 

“But what is the result? Our men build 
their very souls into the Studebaker cars 
They don’t soldier on the job. They do 
honest work. The cars show it.” 


“A Great White Father” 


Studebaker has “A Great White 
Father.” The Rev. Dr. Charles A. Lip- 
pincott, formerly a successful Presby- 
terian minister, has a desk in the center 
of the Studebaker plant and to him the 
men bring all their troubles. His mis- 
sion is to help them in every way. He 
sits in at all wage conferences. 

“Since Dr. Lippincott came with us, 
in 1919, we have never had any labor 
troubles,” Mr. Erskine emphasized with 
great satisfaction. 

The Studebaker men form a_ happy 
family. They have a one hundred-piece 
military band, a fifty-piece symphony or- 
chestra, three social clubs, a dozen bail 
teams, etc. 

“No competitor ever takes away from 
us a Studebaker man that we want to 
keep—and we never take any of theirs,” 
declares Mr. Erskine. “We are all part- 
ners. There is no politics from top to 
bottom of our organization. Every mai 
eats and thinks and dreams Studebaker.” 

Although first an office clerk and later 
an accountant, Mr. Erskine started read- 
ing all the technical journals and period- 
icals he could lay his hands on when a 
lad of only fifteen and has kept up. the 
practice ever since. Incidentally, he has 
read the dictionary every day for thirty 
years. 

Success usually is built on solid founda- 
tions. Erskine laid solid foundations. 
The Studebakers laid solid foundations 
during three generations. 





It is believed the present year wil! see 
much progress made in the method of 
fighting the boll weevil problem. The New 
York Cotton Exchange is contributing 
heavily toward the fund of the American 
Cotton Association to carry on the fight. 
It is claimed that the boll weevil cai be 
controlled sufficiently through the usc of 
calcium arsenate to enable the production 


of half a bale and upward of *otton an 
acre, 
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Muscle Shoals Contest 
(Continued from page 99) 


Power & Light Co.; the turbine gates 
at Blewett Falls were closed, and the 
reservoir allowed to refill. In effect, 
the flood flow of the Coosa River was 
stored up in a reservoir 600 miles away, 
on the Pee Dee River. 

The dozen or more power companies 
which are now interconnected, and 
which are constantly interchanging 
power as the contingencies of demand 
and supply dictate have, in the aggre- 
gate, very appreciable storage capacity, 
while at Muscle Shoals there will be 
practically no storage capacity whatever. 

Moreover, the associated power com- 
panies have in the aggregate very large 
capacity in steam auxiliary plants. Each 
company, operating alone, must of 
necessity operate its own steam reserve 
plant whenever its own waterpower 
capacity falls short of the demand for 
power. Interconnection greatly lessens 
the total of demand upon these steam 
reserve plants, and this results in the 
conservation of thousands of tons of coal. 

The gift of Muscle Shoals to Henry 
Ford upon any such terms as have been 
proposed would violate every principle 

£ conservation more violently than a 
score of Teapot Dome oil leases. 

A clear comprehension of these con- 
siderations would serve to remove much 
of the false sentiment, the country 
over, that would brush aside fundamen- 
tal economic considerations in dealing 
with Muscle Shoals 





Form Investment Trust 


A rather new departure in public utility 
holding companies is found in the organ- 
ization of the United American Electric 
Companies, Inc., the stock of which has 
just recently been offered by Bonner, 
Brooks & Co., New York, and ths 
British and Debenture Trust, Ltd., in 
London. The common shares of ten 
electric light and power companies and 
the preferred shares of one electric light 
and power company are deposited with a 
trust company and the stock of the new 
company issued against them. It is purely 
an investment trust, no idea of control 
being involved. The stocks deposited are 
those of the Brooklyn Edison, Common- 
wealth Edison, American Power & Light, 
Detroit Edison, Metropolitan Edison, Con- 
solidated Gas of New York, Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating of Brockton, Edison 


Electric Illuminating Company of Bos- 
ton, North American Company and 
Southern California Edison. The 
American Power & Light controls 
the Duluth Edison Company, Con- 


solidated Gas controls the New York Edi- 
son and the North American Company 
controls the North American Edison and 
the Wisconsin Edison Company. Under 
the plan, 190 shares distributed among the 
above companies, totalling a par value of 
$10,000, are deposited, against which are 
issued 1,000 shares of stock in the new 
company, the par value of these being $10. 
Che shares are issued in the form of certi- 
ficates carrying dividend coupons, in de- 
nominations of 5, 10, 25 and 100 shares. 
{hose purchasing 1,000 shares of the new 
stock may, upon two months’ notice, turn 
the e in and receive in exchange the 190 
Snares of the individual companies that 
have been deposited. 
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“Forbes” offers a Prise of $5 for 

the best story published in each 

issue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. 





Attracting Trade in Japan 

Japanese shopkeepers, in attempting 
to attract the stranger within their 
gates, often achieve unexpected results. 
Signs in Japanese English are the 
sources of much amusement to foreign 
visitors. The prize has been generally 
conceded to a baker in pre-earthquake 
Yokohama. Wishing to impress the 
passer-by with the size of the product 
of his ovens, he hung out this sign: 
THE BIGGEST LOAFER IN TOWN 

—$5 prize to H. Kinyon, New York, 
N. Y. 


* * * 


Perfectly Agreeable 


Employer (hiring new man): “You are 
not afraid of early hours, I suppose?” 

New Man: “No sir; you can’t close 
too early for me.”—The Furniture Journal. 


* * * 
Wanted to Keep His Seat 


It was an enraged traffic cop who ad- 
dressed himself to a certain fellow who 
had held up a string of autos several 
blocks in length. 

“Can’t yer go any faster?” he roared. 

“Yes,” was the calm response of the 
driver of the antiquated flivver, “I can, 
but I don’t want to leave the car.”’—$l 
prize to C. M. Lindsay, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


* * * 


A Suggestion 
Son (age six)—‘Daddy!” 
Father—“Yes, son, what is it?” 
Son—“I know what I’m going to be 
when I’m a man.” 
Father—“Fine, what is it.” 
Son—“A Sunday School teacher.” 
Father—“Why ?” 
Son—“’Cause you work only one day 
a week.”—$1 prize to V. L. Amer, Bloom- 
field, N. J. 
* * * 
It Might Be So 


A versatile real estate salesman of 
West Texas had just finished describ- 
ing the glorious opportunities of that 
part of the country to a prospect in the 
East. “All West Texas needs,” he said, 
“to become the garden spot of the world 
is good people and water.” “Huh!” re- 
plied the prospect, “That’s all Hell 
needs.”—$1 prize to G. T. Brown, Day- 
ton, O. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable for publication in 
“Forbes” will please enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelopes. 
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Magazines 
tn One 


147 magazines a month on 
Business, Science, Govern- 
ment, Health, Radio, Sport 


and other important subjects 
for a total yearly subscription 
of $3.00 would be a delightful 
bargain. 


But we do better! You 
couldn’t read 147 magazines 
a month. So we pick the 
articles of most value from 
each of them, add valuable 
original articles, and mail you 
the lot in LEFAX RADIAN— 
a 112 page monthly magazine 
containing the essence of all 
the leading journals, so ar- 
ranged, classified and indexed, 
that the pages may be re- 
moved for easy filing and pre- 
served as a permanent refer- 
ence cyclopedia. 


You need not send any money. 
Clip this ad to your business card 
or letterhead and we will enter 
your subscription for a year and 
bill you with the understanding 
that if the first copy does not come 
up to your expectations you can 
cancel your subscription and you 
will owe us nothing. 


LEFAX, Inc. 


141 SOUTH 9TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Send for FREE story 


Interesting, 


illustrated folder “How to get 
Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire satisfaction. Saves 
time locating, distributing or sorting papers. 
Takes less space thamatray. Sent FREE trial. 
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Save Your Feet 


Stop those aches and pains instantly. When all 
else fails, let us tell you about our ‘‘ne metal’’ 
Heefner Arch Support 
that has brought joy to 
are 

Car Write today for descrip- 
En" tive folder and testimo- 
nials or send $5.00 for 

HEEFNER ARCH SUPPORT CO. 

451 M. E. Taylor Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 


so many sufferers. 
Pair stating size and width of shoe. 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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A COMMANDING ADVANTAGE 
The U. G. I. Contracting Company pos- 


sesses the commanding advantage of more 
than thirty-five years of accumulated 
knowledge plus financial resources that 
enable it to complete successfully any 
project it undertakes. 

We will be pleased at all times to conter 
with the proper officials regarding the 


design, engineering or construction of— 
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Steam or Hydro-Electric Power Plants 
High Tension Transmission Lines 
Industrial Plants 
Dams and Bridges 
Public Works 
Gas Plants 
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THE U-G-I]-CONTRACTING COMPANY 
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Philadelphia, U. S. A. y é 
, Vy 
Builders of 0 
FACTORIES .. POWER PLANTS .. BRIDGES » j 
GAS PLANTS .. PUBLIC WORKS 
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Mentien of “Forbes” insures good service 





